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O THE, 


READER 


| | A / Along Conception, and after 

© above fifty years Experience) 

> OO fitted for the birth , I wonld 
not now produce it into the World , ſince 
Jomany of the ſame kind have already 
crept in before it, that this can ſcarce 
expect the leaſt portion of your Accep- 
tation: Tet when 1 tel you, that ( not- 

. withſtanding all Mr Mark tians Pro- 
miſes in his former Boo kes to lay open 
his Cabinet Councels ) you ſball here 
find many moſt Rare Secrets of his, and 
jet not ſo much his mn, as his moſt in- 

. tihmate Friend: , The Publiſher hereof, 
to whom as a Legacy, he bequeathed 

* |» them, and by whom ſince, for his pri- 
. Ay} Vale 


Ere not this the 0fsprine of 


on 


vate uſe and experience, and with moſt 


o 


approved ſucceſs, they have been pra- 
criſed for above Forty years: For there | 


i no part of Hoxs nMansHly, either 
for the Theorick or Practick, but i here 
exdttly diſcovered : For Breeding , 
here is the manner how, the ſeaſon when, 
the place where, together with the Co- 


lours, Marks and Shapes, as well of * 


f 


Stallions as Mares. The Feeder, Rider, 


Keeper, Ambler and Ruyer, have here 
t / tir moſt particular Inſtructions ; but 
above all, the Farrier ( yy yo mever ſo 


Skilful) ey you Lag wy his knowle 8 


and inrich himſelf. But whoerter thou 
bee'ſt that buyeſt it, whether for thy plea- 
ſure or profit, if thou art pleaſed, I 
have my ende. 


Farewel. 
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THE PERFECT 
HORSE. MAN. 


The office of the BB DER. 


—— 


Obſervations in Breeding of 


EN may imagine I harp upon one 

PA firing, or tread the old paths in 
F which I walked in my firtt years: 
But let them not deceive thems 
ſelves : the meanders and windings in which 
I now labour, are of a new diſcovery ; and 
howſoever I may now and then come under 
the ſame height, yet ſhall he that follows me 
find it ſo removed, that ic ſhall bring him 8 
much neerer way to his journies end. For it 


theſe ſort Eſſays I have ſtriven only to a- 
| F 
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mend errors oveiſlipt before, and to acquaint 
my friends with all thoſe uncontrollable ex- 
periments which 1 have found out ſince in 
forty yeats and more: And believe it, he is 
an ill Proficient that in ſuch a time cannot Ca 
find ( in the Art he profeſſeth ) ſomething lan 
worthy bis friends acceptation. Therfore Gr 


thus to my Breeder, anc 
out 

Choice of Grounds. anc 

peſi 


The Grounds to breed on would be ſpati. ſtab 
ous, and not ſtrait, for Horſes joy not in viſt 
Cages. There accommodate according to 
your Stock; and though the more the merri- for 
er, yet the fewer the better fare. T hey would his 
not be extreme fertile, nor extreme barren ; In, 
the golden mean is the beſt temper : yet to the 
incline a little to hardneſs is better then much 
ravkneſs ; the one breeds health, the other 
diſeaſe. 

Let the Situation be aſcending, the Ait 
pure, the Laire dry, and the Foot - tread firm, Cb 
no matter how rough or incertain, The 

As much Ground as will keep a Milch- nee 
Cow, will keep a Milch-Mare, and a great lun 
deal leſs when ſhe is barren or unwrought. 


et 


Charge — 
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X Change of Grounds, 


is Again, as Change of Paſture makes fat 
ot Calves, ſo Alteration of Grounds raiſes gal- 
ng Jane Colts, Therefore ſtrive to have one 
re Ground to foal in, another to ſummer in, 
and a third to winter in. The firſt to be with. 
out danger, the ſecond not without ſhelter, 
and the third defended from ſtorms and tem- 
peſts by Trees , Hovel, Shed, Barn or Back- 
ej. ſtable, wherein may be ſtored winter- pro- 
in viſion. 

T hus far for thoſe which have ability. But 
1j. for them which muſt breed for neceſſity , let 
ld his Yard, Back-ſide, or Stable ſerve to foal 
n; in, the white Corn- fields to ſummer in, and 
to dhe Cratch or Stand-heck to winter at. 


ch 
— Choice of Stallions and Mares 


ic Next the Change of Ground, I place the 
m. Choice of Stallions and Mares, which is a 
Theme I have ſo oft written of, that I muſt 
h. needs refer the Curious to thoſe larger Vo- 
eat lumes, and only in this place ſay, That for as 
much as all men covet to be governed by 
their own paſſions, therefore 1 leave them to 

F their own choice, and the end tor which they 
e breed; yet adviſing them, that of thoſe Races 
+ YRW 0 
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of which they make election, they chooſe the 
beſt and ableſt, the higheſt ſpiriced, the faireft 
coloured, and the fineſt ſhaped ; whether it 
be Neapolitan, Turk, Spariiard , Barbary, 
Engliſh, Dutch , Polander, French or Ger- 
man. And becauſe it is impoſſible to finde out 
abſolute perfection, I would have our Breed- 
er to inform himſelf well of all the natural 
defects that can be found in the Stallion, and 
es amend them in the Mare that ſhall be 
joined with bim ; and what is amiſs in the 
Mare, to ſee itrepaired in the Horſe. 

For any ſingular election of Mares, the 
Breeder need not be too curious; only ob. 
ferve , that if you can get true breed, you 
then paſs by the baftard; if you may have the 
the gentleman, never mo ke uſe of the clown, 
But when you are tyed by neceſſity or com- 
pulſion, then ſee the mare have a good fore. 
hand, a large womb , ſound limbs, fair co- 


four, and good metal. For the reſt, let nature 


alone, ſhe is a brave Miſtreſs. 

Now for thoſe Breeders which look not 
fo much into the breed and generation of the 
Horſe, as into his actions and good dayes 
works; accounting becauſe he hath won fuch 
a wager , or beaten ſachs horſe, therefore 
be muft neceſſarily be an excellent Stallion: 
let them know they ate dereived ; for this is 
no good conſequence z no mere then if 2 
| robuſtuou 
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robuſtrous ſtrong skillfull Clown ſhould give 
a weak unskilfull Gentlemen a fall, therefore 
all che Clown-breed ſhould be excellent wra- 
ſtlets. This can hold for no Maxim; for T 
am perſwaded, that let a Gentleman have 
either skill to encounter ſtrength, or ſtrength 
to encounter skill, there is no clown that can 
foil him. In like manner a Clown-borſe by 
training, feeding and riding, may beat a true 
bred horſe; but when they encounter upon 
equal terms, Truth will ſhew herſelf for a 
miſtreſs. Therefore in this caſe of Breeding, 
get as neer as you can true Breed, and it will 
ſeldom or never bring forth Repentar ce. 


The Age of Stallions and Mares. 
A Horſe may beget good Colts from four 


years old to fourteen ; after, he declineth : 
and a Mare may bring forth from three years 


old to thirteen, and then ſhe decayeth : yet 


are neither utterly loft, but both may be made 
to ſerve for the ſame uſea much longer ſea- 
ſon. 

Moderate labour is good for Breed of 
Mares, when they go over ; for it maketh 
them apt to take the horſe , and ſoon to con- 
ceive. | 


B3 then 


— 
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When to put Horſe and Mare together, 


The abſolute beft time to put the horſe and 
Mares together, is the beginning of March 
provided there be ſtrength and luſt in both, 
For, the earlier the Foal falleth, finding no 


want or ſcarceneſs , the better Horſe is ever 


toduced. And ſo conſcquently from the 


inning of A ay; the Foals that fall after 
ſuch { 


ach a time cannot chuſe but have imperfeR- 
ion in ſome condition. Forthey have two 


great enemies to encounter witha (not before 


known) which daily fall upon them, that is, 
Hunger and Cold, with which the early Foal 
bath been before familiar. 

There be ſome Horſemen which hold that 
the Lammas Foal proves ever an excellent 
Horſe; and I diſſent not from it, where there 
is plenty and fulneſs of keeping, for he knows 
the worſt of Winter before Summer appear , 
and ſo may be good and hard ; bur if he 
chance to be pinched with either, the ſmalnet 
of his ſtatute will leſſen his goodneſs, and his 
weakneſs make uſeleſs his hardneſs. 

The Lammas Foals are commonly known 
by many obſcure feathers out of their own 
ſights, as under their eyes, upon their necks, 
creſts, and under their chaps. To conclude, 
it is not good to put the Hotſe to the Mares 


* 


4 
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7 
at all, till yon find ſome ready, ( ſpeaking of 
a general putting together ) for ſo the Horſe 
loſeth his ſtrength unfruitſully, and ſhe gets 
nothing bur chaſing and miſchiefs, 


When Mares are fit for the Horſe. 


To know when your Mares are ready ( if 
it be in a wild SudJobſerve their chaſing and 


* galloping up and down morning & evening, 


* 


and their inconſtancie of abiding in any one 
place, eſpecially throwing theit noſes to the 
North and South, the lifting up of their tails, 


- riding one anothers backs, wooding one an- 


other, oft piſſing, or opening of their ſhares 
and cloſing them again, all are ſigns of luſt : 
if you will make a more particular trial, then 
prove them with ſome ſtoned Tit or Jade. 


How to put them together. 


When your Mares are ready, the queſtion 
is how they ſhall be put together, whether 
abroad at random for ſundry weeks, or at 
bomein private for a night or ewo ? 

If abroad, let your fence be gaod, your 
food ſweet, and your ſhelcer ſufficient. If in 
the houſe, then in ſome empty Barn or ſpa- 
cious place, which may be free from danger 
of poſts or other * of ruſhes : - 

D 4 L 
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let them remain from ſunſet till ſunriſe, and fat 


two nigbes are ſufficient. 

Now there is a third manner of covering, 
and I preferr it for the beſt, becauſe it keeps 
the Stallion longer in ability, and ſerves the 
Mare with a great deal more certainty: And 
that is, firſt to be ſure to have them both at 
one dyet, as the Mare at graſs and the horſe 
at ſoil; then finding the Mare (by tryal ) 


ready, put them together into ſome cloſe- 


walled Paddock , where there is ftore of 
ſweet graſs and ſweet water, juſt upon the 
going dow of the ſun, and as neer as you can 
obſerve, either three days after the change, or 
three days before the full of the Moon, and 
let them remain cloſe together two whole 
nightsand one day, and take the horſe from 
her at ſunriſe. 


How many Mares for one Horſe. 


If you cover abroad ( as I ſpike before, at 
random) an Horſe may well ſerve twelve 
Mares, if you expect no other ſervice of him, 
If you cover in the houſe, where he hath ex- 
traordinary keeping and little chaſing, he will 
ſatisfic fifreen; Bat if you cover in - Pad- 
dock, then I have known an high ſpirited 
Horſe for own year ſerve to keep you Mares 
ag indifferent eftate of body; for too much 


les 


fatneſs | 
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ind fatneſs hinders conception, and too much 


leanneſs abates luſt. 
Ordering after Covering. 


After your Mares are covered, keep them 
as much as you can from difturbance, eſpeci- 
ally for a moneth after covering, and a 
moneth before quickning * yet if neceſſity 
'compell, you may give them moderate exer- 
ciſe either in journeying or otherwiſe : yet 
remember, if you keep the Mare in the houſe 
at had meat, ſhe will ſpring early and much, 
and ſudden cold after is dangerous for im- 
borſement. Alſo remember that a Mare at 
her firſt quickning is like a Fruit-tree, whoſe 
Bloſſoms at the firſt appearance are tender 
'and eafily deſtroyed with every ſhake of 
wind, or nip of Froſt; but after they are knit 
and fixt, they ate hardly beaten down with 
cudgels. 


To help Mares in F oaling. 


If any of your Mares be hard of foaling, 
or in danger in foaling, then either hold her 
noſtrils ſo that ſhe cannot draw wind: or if 
that prevail not, then take the quantity of a 


Walnut or better of Madder, and diſſolve it 


in a pint of old Ale, and being warm give A 
ne 
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the Mare. If both fail, then take the help ol th 


ſome underſtanding Midwife. 


Now if after her foaling ſhe do not cleanſe. 


or avoid her Secundine, then boil two or 
three handfull of Fennel in running water, 
and take half a pint thereof, and as much 
Malmſie, with a fourth part of Sallet-oil, and 
mixing them together give it the Mare luke 
warm icto her noſtrils, then hold them cloſ: 
a little ſpace after it: otherwiſe for want o 
this give her green forrage, that is, either 


green Wheat or Rye, (but Rye is beſt ) and 


they are as e ffectual. 

By no means let the Mare eat her clean. 
ing ( which many will covet ) for it is un- 
wholſom, and an hinderance to her milk. 


How long Foals to run with their Dams 


Let Foals run with their Dams (if you 
have go d accommodation for them) a full 
year at the leasſt; Or if they be choice and 
principal bred Foals, then two years, if pol- 
fibly you can: For the going over the Mare 
will be no loſs, in compariſon of the excel. 
lencie to which the Foal will attain by ſuch 
uff ince But if you want good accommo- 
dein, chen wean at ſeven monerhs, but be 
fure o keep ihem luſtily; for what they 


loſe in the firſt year, they will hardly gain in 
three?! t; 


J 


th 
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p ol three following. And at the weaning give 


anſe 


0 Of 
ater, 
nuch 
and 
uke 
clok 


them ſaven and butth#for divers mornings, 
or the Worm or Gargel will hazard to de- 
ſtroy them; Beſides {* have an eye to the 
Strangle, for it is apt go aſſay them, and not 
taken in time will prove mortal. 

The firſt winter, ſpare neither Hay nor 
Corn, that is, Oats in the chaff or in the 
ſneaf, the chading of Wheat, Barley, or Rye, 
and indeed any Offal that comes from any 


Grain whatſoever. 


To know a true Shape, Spirit, 
and Height. 


The ſame ſhape which a Foal carries at a 
fall month old, he will carry at ſix years old, 
if he be not abuſed in after-keeping ; and as 
the good ſhape, ſo the defects alſo. 

A large ſh'n-bone that is long from the 
kneeto the paſtern ina Foal, ſhewsa tal 
Horſe. Look what ſpace there is in a Foal 
new foaled, between his knee and withers, 
double that will be bis height when he is a 
compleat Horſe. 

Foals that are of ſtirring ſpirits, free from 
affrights, wanton of diſpoſition , active in 
leaping, running and chafing , ever leading 
the way and firiving for maſtery, theſe al- 


ways prove excellent metai'd horſes, che con- 
trary Jades. To 
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To hoh Goodneſs. — 


There is a Rule, and it is a good one, that 
an Horſes ability, and continuance in good. 
neſs is known by his Hoofs : For if they be 
ſtrong, ſmooth, hard, deep, tough, upright- For 
ſtanding, and hollow, that Horſe cannot be cer 
evil. For they are the foundation of bis buil- n 
ding, and lend fortitude to all the reſt. If they Co 
be otherwiſe, he cannot be good or laſting; | , . 
Whence it comes to paſs, that no Horſe na- the 
turally hath ſo good hoofs as the Barbary ; ſuc 
and it is indeed the only character by which yes 
to know him from all other horſes. * 


Weaning of Foals. 


Wean your ordinary Foals from their 
Dams at the end of ſeven months at the ut- 
moſt ; the better, at a year, two, or more. the 
And obſerving ſo to divide them, that nei- fine 
ther the Foals nor the Dams may be within as) 
the bearing of one anothers call, For which the 
cauſe it is thought fit to houſe the Foals for Ty 
to or three nights, (on the mornings where- yy 
of you ſhall give the Saven and Butter before oft 
ſpoken of) that they may forget the Dams; anc 
and ſend the Mares to their Paſture, Alſoy ,n; 
obſerve to keep them as high as is nr the " gel 

econ 
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ſecond year; but the third and fourth year 
yon may put them to harder grafing. 


at Separating of Colts: 


be As you ſeparate Foals from the Dams, ſo 
you muſt divide the Mare-Colts: for it is 
de certain, that amongſt theſe bigh-bred ſpirits, 
il. end with this lofty and full feed ing. the Horſ- 
ey Colts will covet to cover the Mare. Colts at 
8 | a year, as I bave ſeen by experience, and it is 
a the deſtruction of both. Again, if you have 
' 3 ſuch ſtore of grounds, you may ſeparate one 
ch years Breed from another. This is the ſafeſt 
courſe, becauſe of continual familiarity far 
change of quality. 


Gelding of Colts. 


If you intend to geld any of your Colts, 
e. the only beſt time, and which maketh the 
* fineſt Geldings,is at nine days old, or as ſoon 
in 28 you perceive the ſtones to fall; for then is 
h tte lest danger, and it maketh fineſt Creſts. 
T  Thetime of the Moon to geld in, is in the 
© Wane, the ſign in Aries or Virgo; the time 
e of the year in generall is the Spring or Fall: 
and although the earlier you geld, the better 
% and ſafer, yet notwithftanding you may ſafely 
v geld at any time or any age, even from Foal 

, co 
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old age; and although the elder, the greater u 
ſwelling, yet more exerciſe and more chaſing vs 
will aſlwage it. fi 


li 
T aming of Colts, 


Touching the taming of Colts, or making 
them domeſtick or familiar, you ſhall begin 
even from the firſt weaning, and ſo winter in 
after winter C in the houſe) uſe them to fa- m 
miliar actions, as rubbing, clawing, haltering, W 
leading to water, taking up of his feet, knock- F! 
ing his hoofs, and the like, RC 

co 


To Breaz Colts. - 
t 
The beſt time to break Colts to the ſaddle, xc 
according to the antient opinion and general M. 
cuſtom ot men,(and which brings them ſoon- til 
eſt to the uſe and ſervice of the Owner, and . 
therein ſuppoſed to be moſt profitable) is at th 
three years old, and the advantage or four at V 
the utmoſt. But ſay I, he that will tay and cu 
ſee bis horſe fully five, ſhall be ſure to have vet 
an horſe of longer continuance , leſs ſubje4 or 
to diſeaſe and infirmity, and one that (but by 
death) will hardly come to the knowledge of . | 
Tyting. 2 
All the actions about a Colt in his nonage , #* 
or an Horſe to break at elder age, muſt be 
done 
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ater done firſt with warning, next conftantly and 

ſing valiantly, not fearfully or doubrfully : The 
firſt begetteth obedience, the other rebel- 
lion, 


Ceiling of the Stud, 
— Touching the coiling of the Stud, or make- 
nter ing of ſpecial elections, I need not ſpend 
3 fa. much ink, becauſe the Owrer beſt knowes 
ing, which are beſt bred, and his eʒ es can tell him 
ock. where is the beſt ſhape and ſoundneſs; I only 
adviſe him by no means to make too early 
coiling : for ſome borſes will ſhew their beſt 
ſhape attwo and three years old, and loſe it 
at four, others not till five, nay ſix, but then 
Idle. keep it ever: Some will do their beſt dayes 
\erg] Work at ſix and ſeven years old, others not 
oon- till eight or nine. But be the time when it 
and will, let him preſerve for his own uſe the beſt, 
is at the moſt comely, and moſt ſound. Thoſe 
ar Which are deſective, I mean ſuch as bring in- 
and turable deformities, groſs ſorrances, as Spa- 
have Yens, Ringbones, imperfe& Eyes, or the like, 
died or that ſhew palpable baritardie, ſend them 
ut by ay to the marker. 
oe of When you find any of your Mares grow 
into barrenneſs, unnaturalneſs, or diſeaſe, a+ 
ape Fa) with them, and change them, 
aſt be 
done For 


3 


* 
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For all, though I could preſcribe you re- 
medies, yet they are not worthy your uſe, 
nor will I vue your loſs : Therefore let ſuch 
Mares go, for their jprofit is paſt, and they 
are uſeleſs. 

Thus much couchiog Breeding: 
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Obſerwations in Riding. 


ſervations or ſhort Touches I ſhould dif 
cover the whole Art of Riding ; it nei- 
ther firs the brevity of the work, notſuits 

with my firſt promiſe in the title. 
He that looks for ſuch largeneſs of diſ- 
7 courſe, I refer him to my gteater Volumes; 
ia this onely to be found things new, things 
certain, ſet down in way of principles or in- 
fallible Rules, to conduct a man the eaſieſt 

way to ſome perfection. 


| T is not intended that in theſe few Oh 


— Times to handle Colts. 


To begin then with the firſt taming ot 
making gentle of a Colt ( as I ſhewed you 
in the Obſervations for Breeding ) you muſt 
begin the firſt winter after his foaling,and ſo 
continue every winter till he come to the 
F ſaddle 


[4 
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ſao dle, which time I have alſo ſet down in 
the ſame place; and then there is no fear of 
evil qualities. Bur it a Colt of contrary edu. 
cation come to your hands and muſt be han- 
dled, chen apply bim with all gentleneſs, and m 
do nothing about him ſuddenly, roughly, ot b 
fearfully ; yet with chat awe of your voice, ta 
your rod, and other terror, make him k nos r 
you are his Maſter when he rebelleth. Andy, 
when you begin to do nay thing about him en 
(of what nature ſoever) never leave it; only. 
take leiſure, and rather win it by gentleneſ yi 
then cruelty, Forget not to give the horſt 
reward, when be gives content; and by nc hit 
meanr puniſh, till you are ſure he knows bi fre 
error; for before you give him underftand- th. 
ing, it is im oſſible he ſhould obey. ha 


Neither doth this taming of a Colt confi 
in the houſe only, but iu the field alſo, her mi 
with a Cavezan or Chain, anda long Reit ab. 
with an iron Turne) under his chaps, 55 
ſhall make him trot large Rings about you 
readily on both hands, and change at yo 
pleaſure as you ſhall turn him. And then tu 
your cheriſhings, corrections, and all manne 
of handlings which before you had uſed ii 
the houſe. 
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vn in 
r of: When to Saddle. 
edu. 
har- When your Horſe is thus made gentle you 
and may then offer him the Saddle: but with 
7, ot that deliberate cateſulneſs, that be may not 
Dice, take affright or diſlike thereat; ſuffering him 
non o ſmell at it, to be rubbed with it, and as it 
And were to feel it and not to feel it ; then inthe 
him end to fix it on, and girt it faſt ; and at what 
only-part and motion ſoever he ſeems moſt coy , 
nels, Fvich that make him moſt familiar. 
zorſe When he will endure the Saddle, then trot 
ne him abroad with it, and make him (as before) 
's bi trot his Rings on both hands about you, clap 
and: the Saddle as it ſtands on his back , ſhake it, 
hang and ſway upon it,dangle the ſtirrops by 
nſiſfhhis ſides, rub them on his ſides, and make 
ben much of him, and familiar with all things 
Reit about him, as the ſtraining of the Crooper, 
yoatuing and looſning th: Gyrths, and taking 
voi up or letting out of the Stirrops. 
you! 1 
nt, Of Mouthing 
nne 
edit When he will trot with the Saddle obedi- 
ently, then you ſhall waſh a Trench of a ful 
mouth, and ſomwhat worn, and put it into 
his mouth, and throw the Rein s over the 
Fore part of the ſaddle, Boltters and all, and 
whe G 2 mak 
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make them of the length, that the Horſe ma 
have a full feeling of the Trench, and a ſenſe 
to play on the ſame: Then put on a Martin 
al, and fix it from the Gyrths to the Chaul 
— of the Cave zan; but at that 1 4 
the Hor e may not find fault, unleſs be dit 
orderly throw up his head. * 
Then take a broad peece of Leather , an g 
put it about the Horſes neck, and make thi 2 
two ends faft by platting or otherwiſe at the 
Withers and — before his Weiſand, 
about two handfull below his Throple : be 
twixt his neck and the leather let the Martin ” 
gal paſs; ſo that when at any time he ſhal ! 
offer to duck or throw down his head, th n 
Caveſan being placed upon the tender griſſe , 
of his noſe, may correct and puniſh him, By 
which means he ſhall not only loſe that fol 
quality of winning the head and thruſting it; ,, 
between his legs, but alſo gain the way 0 f 
raiſing up his neck, bringing down his bead . 
and faſhioning himſelf to an abſolute Rein. |, 
The Horſe thus aceoutred, trot him abroal h 
as before ſhewed, and chaſe him about yo g 
on both hands. And if you find either tht p 
Reins of the Trench or Martingal to gros f. 
ſlack, then ſtraiten them; for where thete i 41 
no ſeeling there is no vertue. tl 
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Of Backing. 


When you have exerciſed your horſethus 
«thu divers mornings, noons or evenings, and find 
e di him both tractable, ready and obedient, you 
may then take bim into ſome new ploughed 
ni ground (the lighter, the better) and havrg 
chaſed him a little on both hands, and ſeeing 
© the al your tackle firm, ſtrong and good, and 
and every thing in his true and dne place, you 
de may then (haviog one to ſtay his head, and 
un -overn the Chaſing rein) take bis back; yet 
not ſuddenly, but by degrees, and with divers 
, th heavings and half raiſings. Which if he en- 
rilte dure patiently, then you may take the reins 
A of the trench into your hands and ſettle your 
fon ſelf. But if he ſhrink or diſlike, then forbear 
NB": to mount, and chaſe bim about him again; 
ly 0 /then offer to mount; and thus do till he re- 
dead ceive you willingly. Then when you are ſet- 
iN. © led, have received your ſtirrups, and cheriſht 
roa him, putting your toes forward, let him that 
YO!" ſtays his head lead him forward half a dozen 
7 the paces, then both checiſh him, then lead him 
gros forward a dozen paces, then reſt and cheriſh, 
oe! and ſhake and move your ſelf in the ſaddle : 
then let bim that ſtays his head, remove his 
hand a little from the Cavezin ; and as you 

of thruſt forward your toes, ſo let him alſo 
C 3 move 
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move him forward with his Rein, till you 
have made the Horſe apprehend your o.. 
motions of body and foot (which muſt go 
equ : lly together, and with ſpirit alſo) fo that 
he will go forward without the other aſſiſt. 
ance,and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your own. 
hand, and not the ſtay of the Cave zan: then 
you ſhall cheriſh him, and give him graſs 
or bread to eat, alight from bis back, then 
mount and unmount twice or thrice together 
ever mixing them with cheriſhings. Thus” 
exerciſe him till you have made him perfedd 
in going forward, and ſtanding (till, at yout 
pleaſure, * 


Helps at fir ſt Backing. 


When this is effected, you may lay by the 
long Rein, and the Band about the neck, and 
only uſe the Trenches, the Cavezin, and the 
Martingal; and inſtead of leading in hand, 1 
let a Groom on another Horſe lead the way © 
before you into the field: where you ſhall t 
not ſtrive to teach him any other leſſon, then 1 
to go ſtrait forthright forward, and to ſtand A 
fill when you pleaſe : which will be effected 4 
in a few mornings, by trotting bim forward 1, Þ 
mile or two after another horſe, and ſo bring 1 
bim home ſometimes afte t the horſe , ſome· 1 
times equally with, and ſometimes re W 
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| yon fo that he may fix upon no certainty but 


) that 
liſt. 


Oden 
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ard: 


oανᷓ your own pleaſure. And in all this labour 


ſt go you mult ha ve a ſpecial regard to the well. 


carriage of his head and neck; and as the 
Martingal ſlacketh, ſo to ſtraiten it. 


What Leſſons for what Horſe, 


When this work is finiſhed, you may then 
proceed to teach your horſe thoſe leſſons 


which are fic for his praRice and the purpoſe 
for which you intend him. As if it be for 


Hunting, Running, Travel, Hackney, or the 


like, then the chiefeſt things you are to apply 
your ſelf unto, are to preſerve a good mouth, 


to trot freely and comely, to amble ſurely 
and eaſily, co gallop ſtrongly and ſwiftly, to 
obey the hand in ſtopping gently and retiring 
willingly, and to turn on either hand readily 
and nimbly, To all which I will give you 
lights in their ſeverall places. But if you in- 
tend him for the great ſaddle, or the uſe of 
the wars, then although the leſſons be the 
ſame, yet they are to be taught and done in 
a mote punctual manner, and ask more nice 
and artificial demonſtrations, So that if an 


— — — 
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do injury to any horſe whatſoever that is | 
kept far any other purpoſe. Whence it 
cometh, that every borſe for the wars may be 
train d for a Runner or Hunter at pleaſure; 
but every Runner or Hunter will not ſerve St 
the wars: And every Horſman that can make re 
an horſe for the wars, may be a Jocky when itt 
be pleaſes; but no Jocky (that I know ) can ne 
make an horſe for the wars. Therefore I will 
run a middle way, and ſuit my leſſons for 
both purpoles. 


la 
Helps and Correctiont. L re 


Before you teach your Horſe any leſſon, . 
you muſt know there are ſeven helps to ad- 
vantage him in bis leſſons, to puniſh him for 
faults gotten in his leſſons ; and they be the x 
Voice, the Rod, the Bit or Snafflle, the 2 
Calves of the legs, the Stirrop, the Sput, and h 
the Ground. a 

Voice. 

The Voice is an help, when it is ſweet and 
accompanied with cheriſhings and it is a cor- 
reQion, when it is rough or terrible, and 
accompanied with ſtrokes or threatnings: 


| | Fad. 
The Rod is an help in the ſhaking, and a 
correction in the ſtriking. 


Bit. 
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it u 
e it Bit or Snaffle. 
be 
Ire,” The Bit is an help in its ſweetneſs, the 
erve . SnsMe in its ſmoothneſs ; and they are cor- 
ake reQions, the one in its bardneſs, the other in 
hen its roughneſs, and both in flatneſs and ſquare» 
can neſs., 
will Calves of the Legi. 
fot 
The Calves of the legs are helps when you 
lay them gently to the horſes ſides ; and core 
rections when you ſtrike them hard, becauſe 


bon they give warning that the Spur follows, 


ad. TheStirrop andSticrop- leathers are helps 

or when you thruſt chem forward in a quick 

the motion, and ſtir up in the horſe ſpirit and 

the apilicy. But when you ſtrike it againſt the 

and | hinder part of the ſhoulder, it is a corted ion 
and awakens memory. 


Ind Spar, 
Or- 
ind I be Spur is an help when it is gently deli- 
vered in any motion that asks quickneſs and 
agility, whethet on the ground or above the 
_ ; and a correction, when is ſtricken 
d a bard into the ſides, upon any ſloth or other 
fault committed. 4 


Bit, © 
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if 
The Ground. 1 


Laſtly, the Ground is an helo, when iti n 
. Plain and ſmooth, and nor painfull to treat g! 
on; and it is a correction, when it is rougb c 
deep, and uneven, for the amendment of am y 
vice conceived. "1 


Of large Rings. fe 


When your horſe will receive yon to ani þ 
from bis back g ntly, trot forward willingly, e 
and ſtand ſtiil obegiently: Ten, intending © þ 
him fo the wars, or any other purpoſe, (fot n 
theſe leſſons ſerve all occations ) you ſhall d 
in ſome graveliy or ſandy place where hu x 
foottteps m:y ce diſcerned, labor him within! x 
the larꝑt Ring, that is at leaſt fifty paces in | 
compals ; and having trod it about three ot 
four times on te right hand, reſt and cheriſh, t 
then taking compaſs, change your hand and x 
do as much on the left hand, then reſt and |} 
cheriſh; then change the hand again, and 
do as much on the right hand, ever obſerving 
upon every ſtop to make him retire and go t 
back a ſtep or two. 
Thus labour the horſe till you have him ſo i 

, that he will trot his ring on which 
hand you pleaſe ; changing within the ring ] 
10 


4 
4 
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; in the manner ofa Roman S. with ſuch wil- 

* lingneſs, nimbleneſs, and conſtant rein, that 
you can deſire no better obedience. Then you 

n iti may teach him to gallop them as he did trot 
treat them, and that alſo with true footing, lofty 
ugh,” carriage, and brave rein: Ever obſerving 
fam when he gallops to the right hand, to lead 
with his left fore- foot; and when he guilops 

to the leſt hand, to lead with his tiglit fore- 

feet. 

No here is to be cleered a Parodox held 
and by many of our Horſmen, which is, that the 
'Bly,7 exerciſe of Rings is not good for Runnin 
ding * horſes, becauſe it raiſes up his fore. feet, — 
makes him gallop painfully, and ſo an hin- 
drance unto ſpeed. But if they conſider that 
hu this habit (if it be taken) is ſon broken ei- 
thin ther by the borſmans hand or diſcretion, who 
es in hath power to make him move as ſ e pleaſeth 
e Of Or if they will truly look into the benefit of 
iſh, the Ring it ſelf , they ſhall fine it is the only 
and means to bring an borſe to the true uſe of 
and his feet, and the nimble carriage oft hem in 
and all advantages. For every Runner of horſes 
ing will allow, that for an horſe (in his courſe) 
180 to lead with his right foot, is moſt proper; 

and when at any time he breakes or alters ir, 
) al it muſt be diſad vantage, becanſe (not well 


( for 
ſhall 


ich acquainted to lead with the other) be cannot 
ing 2 handle it fo nimbly, Now at ba ſu ſt back- 
9 ng 
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ing, by the uſe of his Ring and change of 
hands, he will become ſo expert and coming 
with both, that howſeever miſchance ſhall 


alter bis ſtroke, yet ſhall his ſpeed and nim. 


bleneſs keep one and the ſame goodnels, r 
0 

Of Stopping. c 

n 

When you come to the place of ſtop, ot_ 3 
would ſtop ; by a ſudden drawing in of out 5 
Bridle-hand ſomwhat hard and ſharp, make Þ 
bim ſtop cloſe, firm and ſtrait in an eaven line: d 
and if he erre in any thing, put him to it a- - 


gain, and leave not till you have made him 
underſtand his error, and amend it. 


Advancing. 


Now if yon do accompany this Stop with t 
an Advancement a little from the ground, it 
will be more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the Calves of your legs to his ſides, d- 
and ſhaking your rod over him as he ſtops. | © 
If it chance at firſt he underſtand you not, t 
yet by continuance and labouring him there- * 
in he will ſoon attain unto it, eſpecially if you © 
forget not to cheriſh him when he gives the ® 
leatt ſhew to apprehend you. t 


nim. 
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Ke. 'a French Cheek ſuitable to the proportion 
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Retiring. 


After ſtopping and advancing, make him 
retire, as before ſnewed. And this motion 
of Retiring you muſt both cheriſh and in- 
creaſe, making it ſo familiar with him, that 
no leſſon may be more perfect: Neither 
muſt he retire in a confuſed or diſorderly 


manner, but with a brave rein, a conſtant 


head, and a direct line: Neither muſt he 
draw or ſweep hislegs one after another, bur 
take them clean, nimbly, and loſtily, as when 
hetroted forward. 


Of Bitting, 


When your horſe is come to perfeRion in 
theſe leſſons, and hath his head firmly ſetled, 
his rein conſtant, and his mouth ſweerned , 
you may then(if you intend bim for the wars) 
take away bis Trench and Martingal, and 


only uſe the Cavezan of four ot three pieces, 
that is, a Joint or no Joint in the midſt, and 


to that Joint a ſtrong Ring, and a Joint of 
each ſide with Rings before the Joints, to 
which you ſhall put ſeveral Reins to uſe ei- 
ther at the poſt or otherwiſe Into his mouth 
you ſhall put a ſmooth ſweer Canon» Bit with 
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of the Horſes neck; knowing that the long 

Cheek raiſes up the head, and the ſhort rf 
it down. And with theſe you ſhall exerciſ 
the Horſe in all the Leſſons before taught, til ſ 
he be perfect in them without either diſordet a 


or amazement. p 
oy 

Of rait T urns and Turnings, a 

ſe 


When he is thus ſerled upon his Bit, then t 
you ſhall teach him co turn roundly and rea ti 
dily in the ſtraiter Rings: and of theſe then o 
are divers kinds, and divers methods an i 


manners how to teach them. All-which 17 


ſtrait Turns, as che perſection from wheacs? 
all Turnings are derived. | 
The one is, when the Horſe keepeth hi 

hinder parts inward and cloſe to the poſt a 
center, and ſo cometh about and makes hi 
circumference with his fore-parts, following 
an enemy that a little avoids him. 4 

And the other is, when he keeps his fac c 
fixt on the poſt or center, and comes abou m 
and makes his circumference with his hinde hi 
parts, oppoſing face to face with his enemy pa 


VC 
The firſt rait Turn. ; ba 


For the firſt of theſe ſtrait Turns, it is 5 
to be taught. You 
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+ You ſhall to the Ring in the mid-part of 


10 
pulSthe Cavczan fix a long Rein of two fathom 
erciſe ſor more, and to the other Rings two other 
e, til. ſhorter Reins i then having ſadled the horſe 
2rdet and put on bis Bit, bring him to the poſt, and 
put the Reins of the Bit over the forepart of 

zthe Saddle, Bolſters and all, and fix them at 

a conſtanc ſtraitneſs on the top of the Pomel, 

ſo thac the horſe may have a feeling both of 

then the Bit and Curb. Then, if you will bave him 

| rex turn to the right hand, take the ſhore Rein 
chert on the left ſide of the Cavezan, and bringing 
ani it under the Fore · bolſter of the Saddle up to 
nch! the Pomel, and there fix it at ſuch a ſtraitneſs 
hat the horſe may rather look from, then to 
he poſt on the right ſide : Then let ſome 
Groom or skilfull Attendant hold the righe 
ſide Rein of the Cavezan at the poſt, govern- 
pt aj ing the fore parts of his body to come about 
t large : Then your ſelf taking the long Rein 
wing into your band, and keeping his binder parts 
-iaward, with your rod on his outward ſhoul- 


er d 


inde binder parts as a cenrer, and making his fore- 
emy parts move in a larger circumference, Thus 
you ſball exerciſe him a pretty ipace on one 

and till he grow to ſome perfeRneſs and 
underſtanding of your will, Then changing 

s thy"the Reins of the Cavezan, make him do the 
You like 
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like to the other hand. And thus apply h 


divers motnings, mingling cheriſhing wit 


his exerciſe, according to his deſervings, t 
you bave brought him to that readineſs, th 


he will upon the moving of your rod couc 


his hinder parts in towards the poſt, and lap 


ping the outward fore leg over the inwar 


trot about the poſt ſwiftly, diſtinctly, and 
as ſtrait compaſs as you can deſire, or is cot 


venient for the motion of the horſe. Ar 
from trotting you may bring him to flyir 
or wheeling about with that ſwiftneſs, tb 
both the fore legs riſing and moving tog 
ther, the hinder parts may follow in one ar 
the ſame inftant. 

When you have made your horſe th 
perfect in your hand, you ſhall then mou 


his back; and making ſome other skilfu 


Groom or Attendant govern the long Rei 


and another the ſhort, by the motion of yot 


hand upon the Bit and left Rein of the 
vezan,keeping the horſes head from the pe 


and by the help of the Calve of your le 


laid to his fide, and your rod turned to | 


outward thigh to keep bis hinder parts int 


the poſt labour and exerciſe him till you ba 


brought him to that perfection which you 


ſelf deſire. Then take away the long r 
and only exerciſe him wich the help of tt 
ſhort rein of the Cavezan, and no other. 
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After take both the reins of the Cavez n 
into your hands, and exerciſe him from the 
Poſt; making him as ready in any place 
where you pleaſe to ride him, as he was at the 
'K Poſt, - 

| The ether ſtrait T urs. 


Now for the other ſtrait flying Turn, which 
is to keep his face fixt on the poſt as on his 
enemy, and to move about only with his 
binder parts, you ſhall take the ſame helps 
of the long rein and the ſhort reins of the 
Cavezan, and govern them as before ſhewedy 
only you ſhall not give the ſhort rein to the 
ftward ſo much liberty as before, but keep 

is head cloſer to the poſt, and following his 
hinder parts with the long rein, by the help 


if of your rod make him bring his hinder parts 


round about the poſt : And obſerve that as 
before he did lap one foreleg over another, 
ſo now he muſt lap the hinder legs one over 
nother, 
In this leſſon exerciſe him as in the former 
Then ( after a perfeneſs ) mount his back, 


int and labour him as before ſhewed. Then laft- 


Iy, leaving the Poſt and all other helps, only 
apply bim in ſuch open and free places as you 

I \ball think convenient : For upon the finiſn- 
ing of this work, your hot ſe is made tom 

Ae Pleat, and can perform all things that can bs 
D te- * 
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like to the other hand. And thus apply hin 


divers motnings, mingling cheriſhing wit 
his exerciſe, according to his deſervings, til 
you bave brought him to that readineſs, that 
e will upon the moving of your rod couc 

his hinder parts in towards the poft, and lax 

ping the outward fore leg over the inward 
trot about the poſt ſwiftly, diſtinctly, and ir 
as ſtrait compaſs as you can deſire, or is cor 

venient for the motion of the horſe. Ar 

from trotting you may bring him to flying 
or wheeling about with that ſwiftneſs, that 
both the fore legs riſing and moving toge. 
ther, the hinder parts may follow in one and 
the ſame inſt ant. 

When you have made your horſe thu 
perfect in your hand, you ſhall then mount 
his back; and making ſome other skilfu 
Groom or Attendant govern the long Reir 
and another the ſhort, by che motion of you 
hand upon the Bit and left Rein of the Ca 
vezan,keeping the horſes head from the poſt 
and by the help of the Calve of your leg 
laid to his fide, and your rod turned to hi 
outward thigh to keep bis hinder parts into 
the poſt labour and exerciſe him till you ba 
brought him to that perfection which yc 
ſelf deſire. Then take away the long reit 
and only exerciſe him wich the help of ct 
ſhort rein of the Cavezan, and no other. 
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After take both the reins of the Cavezan 

into your hands, and exerciſe him from the 

Poft ; making him as ready in any place 

where you pleaſe to ride him, as he was at the 
Poſt, - 


The ether ſtrait Turn. 


Now for the other ſtrait flying Turn, which 
is to keep his face fixt on the poſt as on his 
enemy, and to move about only with his 
hinder parts, you ſhall rake the ſame helps 
of the long rein and the ſhort reins of the 
Cavezan, and govern them as before ſhewedy 
only you ſhall not give the ſhore rein to the 
fiward ſo much liberty as before, but keep 
s head cloſer to the poſt, and following his 
hinder parcs with the long rein, by the help 
of your rod make him bring his hinder parts 
round about the poſt : And obſerve that as 
before he did lap one foreleg over another, 
ſo now he muſt lap the hinder legs one over 
another, 

Is this leſſon exerciſe him as in the ſormer 
Then( after a perfeneſs ) mount his back, 
and labour him as before ſhewed. Then laft- 
ly. leaving the Poſt and all other helps,only 
apply bim in ſuch open and free places as you 
ſball think convenient - For upon the finiſn- 
ing of this work, your hotfe is made tom 
pleat, and can perform all things that can bs 
D te- 
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required either for ſervice in the wars, for the 
bigh-way, or any other galloping pleaſure: 
which is the end of mine aim, and the utmoſt 
journy I will take in theſe obſervations. Only 
for a concluſion I will bequeath you one or 
two pretty ſecrets. 


How to help an ill Rein, and cure 4 
Runaway Jade. 


Therc be many horſes ſo evil beholden to 
Natare for giving them ſhore untoward 
Necks, and worſe,ſet on Heads; and fo little 
beholden to Art to endeavor to amend them, 
that many good horſes are left cureleſs! of 
theſe two groſs unſufferable faules ; which 
are either a deformed carriage of the head 
like a Pig on a broach, or elſe a furious run- 
ing away, got by a ſpoil'd mouth, or an evil 

adif, 


The Help. 


To help any, or both of theſe : If it be a 
young horſe, at the firſt riding, then to his 
Trench; if of old ſtanding , then to his 
Snaffle, (for I ſpeak not of the Bit.) Puts 
pair of Reins, half as long again as any ordi- 
nary Reins, and Loops to faſten and unfaſten 
at the eye of the Snaffle, as other Reins have: 
Now when you ſee that the borſe will = 
yie 
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yield to your hand, but the more you draw, 


¶ the more be thruſts out his noſe, or the more 


violently he runs away; then undo the but. 
tons of the Reins from the eys of the Snaffle, 
and drawing them through the eys, bring 
them to the buckles of the foremoſt girth , 
and there button them faſt : Then riding the 
horſe in that manner, labour him with the 
gentle motions of your hand, coming and 
going by degrees; and ſome times accom- 
panied with your ſpur, togather up bis body, 
and to feel your command, and aſſuredly 
ina ſmall expence of time he will yield and 
bring his head where you would place it. 
And for running away, if you draw one 
Rein, you turn him about in deſpight of all 
fury ; and if you draw both, you break his 
chaps, or bring them to his boſom : In the 
end finding himſelf not able to reſiſt, he will 
be willing to obey: 


Another help for inconſtant Carriage. 


There is another foul error in many horſes 
which theſe Reins alſo cure, as this. When 
your horſe is either ſo wythie cragg'd ( as 
the Northern man calls 13 or ſo looſe and 


unſteady-necked, that which way ſoever you 


draw your hand, his head and neck will fol- 
low it, ſometimes beating againſt your knees, 
Dz2 ſome- 
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ſometimes daſhing againſt your boſom , nay 
ſometimes knocking you in the face; and in- 
deed generally ſo looſe and incertain, that a 
man cannot ſay at any time be bath certait 
or ſteady hold of him. A vice wonderfull ir 
cident to Running- Horſes, eſpecially the hot 
furious ones, In this caſe you ſhall take theſe 
long Reins; andas before you drew them tc 
the buckles of the gyrths, ſo now Martingil- 
wiſe draw them from the eyes of the Snaffle 
berwixt his fore-legs to the gytths, and th 
faſten them, Thas ride him with a conſtant 
band, firm and ſomwhat hard; correcting 
him both with the ſpurs and rod, and ſom 
times with ſharp tw itc hes in his mouth wb 


he erts; and with a few weeks labor, his b 
will come to a conſtant carriage, provid 
that you labor him as well upon his Gallo 
85 his tror, and leave him not tillyou find hi 
fully reclaimed. 


How any Lady or Gentlewoman Hall Ip ur 
her Horſe as well as any man, yet 
wnperceived 


Take a ſtrong Whale bone, that is at one 
end of one fide round, of the other flat, and 
of a pretty thickneſs ; then ruſh-grown and 
ſmall to the other end. All round to the 
flat end glue a petce of Cord, abou: an — 
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and an half longer, being to the upper end 
of the bone as thin as may be, but from the 
end made wedg · like. thicker and thicker , to 
half an inch thickneſs or more, as you ſhall 
find occaſion, being a thing only to bear the 
bose from the Horſes ſides. Then you ſhall 
F cauſe to be made of Iron a Neck of a ſpur, an 
bandfull or more long, having at the one end 
Iſet a ſharp Rowel as big as a great French 
Rowel , but not ſet as a man; Rowel, bur 
croſs-wiſe , the pricks looking to the Horſes 
S ſides; the other end of this Neck ſhall bee 
| b, and with a Shoomakers thread made 
faſt co che ſmall round end of the whalebone. 
Then make faſt the great end of the whale- 
bone with leather, glue and nails to the fore- 
part of the Sideſaddle-tree, and look that the 
Spur ſtand oppoſite to the ſpurring-place of 
ebe Horſes ſides. Now as you do this ſide, ſa 
do the other fide alſo. £ 
Then take a ſtrong Ribbon, and faſten ic 
with a loop to the Spurneck on the near ſide, 
and draw it under the horſes belly upon the 
far ſide : Then faſten another to the Spur 
on the far fide; and faſten both ends at av 
ven length under the Pomel of the Saddle, 
Pet ſo as ſhe may command it with her bridle 
Frein. 
Now when ſhe will ſpur on the lefe (ide 


inch (which we call the near ſide ) let her draw 
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the Ribbon on the far ſide (which is the rigt 
fide) and when ſhe will ſpur on the right ſid 
let her draw her Ribbon on the near ſide 
when ſhe will ſpur both ſides at once, let he! 
draw both the Ribbons equally: 

Thus much forthe Office of the Rider. 


HE 
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THE 


OFFICE OF THE 


| FEEDER. 


An Introduction to the Work, 
touching the limitation of time 
for preparing the Running- 
Horſe, | 


Will not diſpute the ſeverall opinions of 
| men in this Kingdom touching the keep- 
ing of the Running horſe, becauſeI know 
many are idle and frivolous, ſome incer. 
tain, and a few in the right way. Only in this 
work I would cleer one paradox, which is 
ſtrongly maintained and infinitely purſued by 
many of our beſt profeſſors ; and that is the 
limitation or length of time for the preparing 
or making ready of an Horſe for a Match or 
great — 2 
There be divers, nay ſome which I know 
carry the Goddeſſes on their backs, that af- 
firm an Horſe which is exceeding fat, foul, 
newly taken from graſs, ſoil, or lofty, liberal 
D 4 and 
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and unbounded feeding, cannot be broughtſ; 
to the performance of his beft labour unde 
ſix meneths, five is too little, and four at 
act of impoſſibility. By which they rob thei 
Noble maſter of half a years pleaſure, thr 
upon him a tyring c harge to mike the ſpon 
loathſom, and get nothing but a cloak. for 
ignorance, and a few falſe got Crowns tha 
melt as they are poſſeſſed. 

Vet as Heretiques cite Scriptures, ſo the 
find Reaſons to defend want of knowledge. 

As, the danger of too early exerciſe ; rhe 
offence of greaſe ſuddenly broken; tt 
moving of evill humors too haiſtily , whic 
leads ro mortal ſickneſs. 

And the moderation or helping of all theſ 
by a flow proceeding, or bringing of tt 
horſe into grder by degrees and time, offi 
(as I may ſay ) by an ignorant ſufferance. 

Theſe Reaſons I know have the ſhew of 
good Ground; for toq early exerciſe is dat 
gerqus, but not if free from violence. 

To break greaſe too ſuddenly is an offence 
unſufferable, for it puts both limbs and life$lo 
in hazard, but not if purged away by wholtu 
ſome ſcourings, an 

The haſty ſtirring up of humours in a bodiſ th 
where they ſuperabound, and are generally be 
diſperſed, and not ſetled, cannot chuſe bulſ ar 
preed ſickneſs; but not where diſcretion 7 dj di 
Judg- 
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ad gment evacuateth them in wholſom ſweats 
moderate airings. 
And for the moderation of all theſe, by 
uche tediouſneſs of Time, as two months 
or the fitſt; two moneths for the ſecond, and 
much for the laſt : It is like the curing of 
be Gangrene in an old man; better to dye 
hen be diſmembred, better loſe the prize then 
dear the charge: For I dare appeal to any 
zoble judgment, whoſe purſe hath experience 
I theſe actions, if fix moneths preparation 
Sand the dependances belonging to it and his 
perſon do not devour up an hundred pounds 
iger. 
Bar you will demand of me what limitati- 
Fon of time I will allow for this purpoſe of 
preparation ? And I anſwer,thatewo moneths 
Wis ſufficient at any time of the year whatſo- 
ever, for an old horſe, or an horſe formerly 
trained, for I ſpeak not of Colts; and be that 
cannot do it in two moneths, ſhall never do it 
in ſifteen. 
ence} Bar reply they, No ſcouring is to be al- 
lie lowed, for they are phyſical ; they force na- 
hol tute, and ſo hurt nature; they make ſickneſs, 
and ſo impair health : And that indeed no- 
od thing is comparable to the length of time, 
rally becauſe Nature worketh every thing her ſelf; 
| buyjand though ſhe be longer, yet ſhe hath leſs 
aodj danger. 
dg- | I 
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1 confeſs that Sybbeſauce ſconrings whic 
are ſtuft with poiſonons ingredients, cannot 
chuſe but bring forth infirmity ; but who 
ſom Scourings, that are compoſed of bene 
ficiall and nouriſhing Simples, neither occaf 
on ſickneſs nor any manner of infirmity, by 
bring away greaſe and all foulneſs in th 
kindly and abundant ſort, that one week ſha 
effect more then two moneths of dilato 
and doubtfull forbearance. 

I call it dilatory and doubtfall, becauſe n 
man (in this lingring courſe ) can certain 
tel which way the gre:ſe and other foulneſſe 
will avoid. as whether into his ordure ( whic 
is the ſafeſt) into ſweat (which is bazardous 
into his limbs (which is miſchievous ) or re 
main and putrifie in his body ( which is mo 
taly dangerous ?) Since the iſſue of any 0 
all theſe fall out according to the ſtrength 
eltate of the Horſes body, and the diligenc 
of the Feeder : Aud ifeither the one fail i 
power; or the other in care, farewell Hork 
tor that year, 

All this Envy cannot chuſe but confeſ⸗ 
only they have one broken crutch to ſappor 
them, which is, They know no Scouriog 
therefore they will allow of no Scouring. 

Againſt Barbariſm I will not diſpute, on 
I appeal to Art or Diſcretion, whether Put 
gation or Sufferance; when Nature is offend 
ed, be the better doers. Zut 
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But they reply, by a figure called Abſur- 
"vs dirty , That whatſoever is given to any Horſe 
more then his natural food , and which be 
vill naturally and of his own accord with all 
willingneſs receive, is both unproper and un- 
$ wholſom ; asd therefore he ought not to be 
forced with any thing againſt his appetite. 
This I have heard them ſay, and to this I thus 
anſwer. | 

The natural food of Man is bread only, 
all other things (according to the Philoſo- 
pher) are ſuperfluous, and ſo to be avoided. 
At this argument both Humanity and Divi- 
nity laughs : For, other helps, as Phyſick, 
divers meats, and divers means ordained for 
both even by the power of the Almighty 
himſelf, tells the contemners hereof how 
groſsly they erre in this fooliſh opinion. 

Nay, allow them a little ſnadow of truth, 
That chings moſt natural. are moſt beneficia): 
then it muſt follow, that Graſe, or Hay (which 
is but withered Graſs) is moſt natural, and ſo 
moſt beneficial. Now Graſs is phyſical , for 
init is contained all manner of Simples of all 
mar ner of mixtures, as hot, cold, moiſt, dry; 
of all qualities, all quantities. So that what- 
ſoever I give (which is good) is but that 
which he hath formerly gathered oat of his 
own nature, only with this difference; That 
what he gathereth is in a confuſed manner, 
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clapping contraries together ſo abundantly ha 
ebat we are not able to judge where the pre-fja C 


dominant quality lyeth; and chat which we 
compound is ſo governed by art and reaſon, 
that we know how it ſhould work, and we 
eipect the event, if it be not croſt by ſome 
greater diſaſter, 

But will they bind themſelves to keep the 
Running-borſe only with Graſs or Hay 
They know then the end of their labour will 
be loſs. Nay, they will allow Corn, nay di- 
vers Corns; ſome nouriſhing and looſing, 
as Oats and Rye; ſome aſtringent and bind- 
ing, as Beans; and ſome fatting and breeding 
both blood and ſpirit, as Wheat : nay, they 
will allow Bread, nay Bread of divers com- 
poſitions, and divers mixtures, ſome before 
heat, ind ſome after, ſome quick of diſcreſion 
and ſome ſlow. And if this be not as phyſical 
as any Scouring a good Horſman gives, 
report me to him that ſhall read the Bills. 

Nay, theſe Contemners of Scourings will 
allow an Egg , nay an Epg mixt with other 
ingredients: And for Butter and Garlick, 
they will uſe it, though it be never ſo fulſom 
The reaſon is, becauſe their knowledge can 
ariſe to no bigher a ſtair in phyſick ; and 
authoriſed Ignorance will ever wage battel 
with the beſt Underſtanding : like fooliſh 
Gallants on St; Georges day, who neither 

|  hayiog 
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Ibaving ability to buy, nor credit to borrow 
Gold- chain, ſcorn at them that wear them; 
or Martin Marprelate, that not having 
Learning wortby of a Deacon, found no fe- 
licity but in railing at divine Fathers. 

There are another ſort of Feeders , which 
in a contrary extream run beyond theſe into 
miſchiefs; and thoſe are they which over- 
ſcour their horſes, and are never at peace 
but when they are giving Pocions ( which 
they call Scourings) ſomtimes without cauſe, 
always without order, bringing upon an 
horſe ſuch intolerable weakneſs, that he is not 
able to perform any violent labout. 

From this too little, and too much, I would 
have our Feeder to gather a mean; that is, 
Firſt to look that his Simples be wholſom : 
then to the occaſion , that he is ſure there is 
foulneſs : and laftly to the eſtate of body, 
that he may rather augment then decreaſe 
vigor. So ſhall his work be proſperous, and 
his actions without controllment. 

To conclude, Two months I allow for 
preparation, and according to that time have 
laid my Directions. Mine humble ſuit is, aut 
of a ſincere opinion to Truth and juſtice, ſo 
to allow or diſallow, to refrain or imitate. 


The 
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The firſt ordering of the Running-hor'e, 40. 10 
cording to the ſeveral eſtates their 
Bodies. 


This office of the Feeder, albeit in gen 
it belong to all Horſmen, yet it particular ¶ . 
is moſt appropriate ro the Feeder of the 
Running horſe; becauſe other general horſaf, 
have a general way of feeding, theſe an arti: 
ficial and preſcript form, full of curioſity ar 
circumſpection; from which whoſoever 
errs, he ſhall ſooner bring his horſe to de 
ſtruction then perfection. 
Therefore when an Horſe is matcht, or tt 
be matcht for a Runuing courſe, you an 
principally to regard the eftate of body i 
which the horſe is at the time of his match 
ing. And this eſtate of body I divide inte 
three ſeveral kinds. 
The firſt is, if he be very fat, foul, and ei 
ther taken from graſs or ſoil, — 
The ſecond, if he be extream Jean a 
poor, either through over-riding , diſorder 
or other infirmity. | 
And the third, if he be in good and well. 
liking eſtate, having had good uſage and mc 
derate exerciſe. 
If be be in the firſt eſtate of body, you. 
ſhall take longer time for bis feed, as tua. 
moneu 
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Imoneths at the leaſt : for he will ask much 
A ubour in airing, great carefulneſs in heating, 

and diſcretion in ſcouring, and rather a 
tri& then liberall hand in feeding, 

Ifhe be in the ſecond eſtate of body (which 
lr poor) then you ſhall alſo take x longer 
lar iftime as you may, yet you need not ſo much 
Es in the former; both becauſe Graſs cannot 
orlafnach hurt, and exerciſe may go band in hand 
Erich feeding. 

This borſe would have moderate and cheer. 

4 Full airing, as not before or after ſun, rather 
o Xo increaſe appetite then harden fleſn; gentle 
heats, more to preſerve wind then melt glut; 

or Band a bountiful hand (but far from cloying) 

t In feeding. | 
r he bein the third eftate of body, which 
$a mean betwixt the other extreams, then a 
(Snonerh or fix weeks, or a fortnight or leſs, 

ay be time ſnfficient to diet him for his 

h. Now as this eſtate participates with 

doth che former, ſo it wou'd borrow from 
them a ſhare in all their orderings, that is, to 
pe neither too early, nor too late in airings ; 

I. borious, but not painfull in heatings, nou- 
"Fiſhing in ſcouring, and conſtant in a mode- 

te way of feeding. 
Now as you regard theſe general eftates of 
"PÞodies, ſo you muſt have an eye to certain 


1 articular eſtates of bodies : As if an horſe be 
1 far 
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fat and foul, yet of a free and crys Us 
ture, apt quickly to conſume and. loſe hi 
fleſh, this horſe muſt not have ſo ſtrict 
hand, neither can he endure ſo violent exer 
ciſe as he that is of an hard and kettty diſpo 
fi:ion, and will feed and be fat upon all meat 
and all exerciſes. 

Again, if your horſe be in extreme pove 
ty through diſorder or miſuſage, yet is by t 
tute very hard and apt both ſoon to recove 
bis fleſh, and long to hold it; then over thi 
horſe you fhall-by no means bold fo lib 
an hand, nor forbear that exerciſe which 
therwiſe you would do to the horſe whichi 
of « tender nature, a weak ſtomack, and a fre 
ſpirit . provided always you have regard 
bis limbs and the imperfection of lameneſs, 


Thus you ſee how to look into the eſtate 
of Horſes bodies, and what time to take fa 
your matchings, I will now deſcend co the 
ſeveral orderings and dyeting. And becaul 
inthe fat Horſe is contained both the les 
Horſe, and Horſe in reaſonable eſtate 
bo y. I will in bimſhew all the ſecrets ar 
obſervations which are to be imployed in ti 
feeding of all three, without any omiſſion of - 
reſervation whatſoever : For truth, Sir, 
have vowed unto you, and truth I will preſe 
you. 

Tt 
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T hefirft Fortnights feedingof an Horſe for 
Match that is fat, foul, and. eit her new- 
ly taken from Graſi or Soil. 


If you match an Horſe that is fat and foul, 
either by running at graſs, or ſtanding at 
ſoil, or by any other means of reſt, or too 
high feeding ; you ſhall ( after his body is 
4 emptied, and the graſs avoided, which will be 
F three or four days) for the firſt fortnight at 
the leaſt, riſe early in the morning before day, 
orat the ſpring of day according to the time 
& ofthe year; and having put on his Bridle 
& waſht in beer, and tyed him up to the rack, 
take away his dmng and other foulneſs of the 
ſtable ; then dreſs him well, as in the Office of 
the Keeper, 

3 When that work is finiſhed, take a fair large 
Body. cloth of chick Houſwifes Kerſie (if it be 
I in winter ) or of Cotton or other light Stuffe 
(if it bein ſummer ) and fold it round abouc 
& the horſes body, then clap on the faddle and 
girt the foremoſt girth pretty ſtrait, but the 
other ſomwhart ſlack, and wiſp it on each fide 
dis heart, that both the girths may be of equal 
J ſtraitneſs. | 
Then put before his breaſt a Breaſt-clbath 
ſutable to the Body-cloth, and let it cover 
both his ſhoulders ; Then take a httle Beer 
| E into 
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into your mouth, and ſpirt it into the hotſa g. 
mouth, and ſo draw him out of the ſtable, for 
and take his back, leaving a Groom behindſ;, 
you to trim up your ſtable, to carry out dung c, 
ard to toſs up the litter: For you are to un. f, 
derſtand that the horſe muſt ſtand upon gooiſ io 
ſtore of freſh dry litter continually both night 
and day, and it ſhonld be ever Wheat-ſtray 
if poſſible ) or Oat-ſtraw ( if forced by ne 
ceſſity ) As for Barley- ſtraw and Rye-ſtray, 
they are unwholſom and dangerous; the one 
doth heart-burn, the other cauſeth ſcouring, 


When you are mounted, rack the hork 
foot-pace, ( for you muſt neither amble nor 
trot, for they hurt ſpeed ) at leaſt a mile or 
two, or more upon ſmooth and ſound ground 
and ( asneeras you can ) to the ſteepeſt hill 
you can find; there gallop him gently uy 
thoſe hills, ond rack or walk him ſoftly dow: 
that he may cool as much one way as he 
warmeth another. And when you have thu 
exerciſed him a pretty ſpace, and ſeeing the 
ſun beginning to riſe , or elſe riſen , rack 
down either to ſome freſh river, or clear pond 
that is fed by a ſweet Spring, and there let 
him drink at his pleaſure : After he hat 
drunk: bring him calmly out of the water, ane 
ſo ride him a little ſpace with all gentleneſs 
and not according to the uſe of ignorar 
„Groom, 


a 
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Grooms, ruſh him inſtantly into a Gallop, 
ble.Jfor that brings with it two miſchiefs,cicher 
bini it teaches the horſe to run away with you as 
lung ſoon as he is watered , or elſe refuſe to drink, 
un fearing the violence of his exerciſe which fol- 
lows upon it. 

When you have uſed him a little calmly , 
then put him into a gentle Gallop, and exer- 
ciſe him moderately, as you did before; then 
walk him a little ſpace, after offer him more 
water: If he drink, then gallop him again 
(after calm uſage ; ) if he refuſe, then gallop 
bim to occaſion thirſt, And thus always give 
bim exerciſe both before and after water. 

When he hath drank ſufficient, then bring 
him home gently, without a wet hair or any 
ſweat about him. | 

When you come to the ſtable. door before 
which your Groom ſhall ever throw all bis 
foul litter continually z thete alight, and by 
x whiſtling and ſtretching the hotſe upon the 
Þ firaw, and — the ſtraw under hitn, ſee 
if you can make him piſs, which if at firſt he 
do not, yet with a little cuſtom he will ſoon 


baff be brought unto it, and it is an wholfom 
Ma action both for the Horſes health, and the 
= - ſweet keeping of the Stable, 


This done, bring him. into his flall, and tie 

im up to the Rack, then with wiſps tub his 
$ well, then unlooſe his breaſt-· cloth; oy 

E 2 ru 
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rab his head, neck and breaſt with a dry clot he 
then take off the ſaddle and hang it by, tha thi 
his Body-cloth,and rub over all his body an tak 
limbs, eſpecially his back where the ſaddiſ Os 
ſtood, Then cloath him up, firſt with a linneſ the 
ſheec, then over it a good ftrong HoufmgY Fo 
cloth, and above it his woollen Body- cloth the 


which inthe winter it is not amiſs to han bot 
lin'd with ſome thin Cotton or Plad, or oth anc 
woollen ſtuffe, but in the ſummer the K 
it ſelf is ſufficient, 
When theſe are girt about bim, ſtop u ler: 
Circingle cound with reaſonable big ſoft wijſ fou 
and thick, for with them he will lie at be the 
eaſe , becauſe the ſmall hard wiſps are ew 7 
burcfull. wo! 
_ After he is cloathed, pick his feet and ſaſ the 
them up with cow-dung;and then throw int Re: 
his Rack a little Bundle of hay, ſo much as 
balfpeny bottel in a dear Inne, well choſen 
duſted, and hard bound together. And th 
he ſhall tear out, as he ſtandeth on the bridk 
When he hath ftood on his bridle an hc 
and better, you ſhall then come to him, ar 
firſt draw his bridle , rub his head, face 
nape of the neck with a clean rubber made 
new rough hempen cloth, for this is excellei bor 
for the bead, and diffolveth all groſs a: 
filehy bumours : Then with a clean clot! 
make the Manger as clean as may be; and} dar 
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tf he have ſcattered any hay, take it up and 
af chrow it back into the Rack. Then you ſhall 
take a quart of ſweet, dry, old and clean dreſt 
Oats, of which the heavieſt are the belt, as 
# thoſe which we call Poland-oats or Cut- oats: 
For thoſe which are unſweet, breed infirmity; 
thoſe which are moiſt , cauſe ſwelling in the 
body, thoſe which are new, breed worms ; 
and they which are half dreſt, deceive the 
flemack and bring the borſe to ruine, 

As for the black Oats, though they are to- 
lerable in the time of neceſſity, yet they make 
i foul dung, and hinder a mans knowledg in 
che ſtate of the horſes body. a 

This quart of Oats you ſhall ree and dreſs 
wondrous clean in a Sive that is much leſs 
chen a Riddle, and though bigger then a 
ini Reeing-ſive, ſuch an one as will let a light 
Oat go through , -but keep a full ong from 
ſcattering, and ſo give them to the horſe; and 
it he cat them with a good ſtomack, you may 
id give him another, and ſo let him reſt till it be 
eleven a clock. 

Then come to the Stable, and having rub- 
bed bis head, neck and face, dreſ him another 

quart of Oats (as before) and give it the 

1 borſe;then cloſing up the windows and lights 

luxe him till one a clock. 

And here you are to underſtand, that the 


darker you keep your borſe in your abſence, 
M E 3 the 
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the better it is, and it will occaſion him ui paſl 
lye down and take his reſt, when otherwiſe hi bim 
would not; and therefore we commonly ukfand 
to arm the Stables wherein theſe horſes ftaniſ dea 
round about a loft, and over the Rack wid] 
Canvas, both for darkneſs, warmth, and thuſ eve: 
no filth may come near the horſe, thir 

At one a clock come to him, and dreiſ fou! 
him another quart of oats, and give them u ſhal 
before, after you have rubbed his head aniſ the 
nape of the neck: then putting away hi ing 
dung, and making the ſtable clean, give hin lea) 
a knob of Hay, and ſo leave him till eve Thi 
ning. noc 

At evening come to the Stable, and haviaſ cle: 
made all things clean, bridle as in the morn ſift 
ing take off his cloaths, and dreſſe him i din 
before. \ whe 

Then eloath, ſaddle, bring him forth, urg doi 
him to empty, mount, rack him abroad, buſſ clo 
not to the hills, if you can finde any otheſ of: 
plain ground, as meadow, paſture , or thi hea 
like, eſpecially if it lye along by a River, buſ the 
in this caſe you can be no chuſer, but mul bin 
take the moſt convenient, making a vertue off lift 
neceſſity. Here air him in all points in tif the 
evening, as you did in the morning, Gallon toſ 
ingþoth before and after water: ThenRad lea 
hit op and down, and in your racking obſerve} | 
eren from the Stable-dore , in all yout] fot 


pallages 
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m tof paſſages , eſpecially when you would have 
ſe li bim to empty, to let him ſmel upon every old 
cuil and new dung you meet withall, for this will 
land clear his body and repair his ſtomack. 
with} When you have watred, and ſpent the 
thuf evening in airing till within night, (for no- 
thing is more wholſom, or ſooner conſumeth 
reif foulneſs, then early and late airings: ) You 
m uf ſhall then rack him home to the ſtable-door ; 
ani there alight and do as you did in the morn- 
buf ing, both within doors and without, and fo 
binf leave him on his bridle for an hour and more. 
ew Then come again, and as you did in the fore. 
noon, ſo do now ; Rub well, draw his bridle, 
ing cleanſe the Manger, put up his ſcattered hay, 
ſift him a quart of Oats, and ſo let him reſt til 
ninea clock at night, 
At nine a clock come to him, and firſt rub 
down his legs with wiſps, or with a clean 
| cloth, or with your bare hands (which is beſt 
hei of all) then with a clean cloth rub his face, 
| head; chaps, nape of the neck and foreparts, 
then turn up his cloathes and rub over all his 
binder parts; then put down his clothes, and 
ift him a quart of Oats and give them him; 
the then put into bis Rack a little bundle of hay, 
op} toſs up his litter and make his bed ſoft, and fo 
ack] leave him till che next morning. 
The next morning ( as the morning be- 
fore (come to the horſe early, and do every 
E 4 thing 
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thing without the omiſſion of any one patiſnan 
cle, as bath been formerly declared; an(fipor | 
thus you ſhall keep your horſe conſtantly forf So 
the firſt ſornight, in which by this doubl 
daily.exerciſe you ſhall ſo harden his fleſlf F 
and conſume his foulneſs, that the next fo 
night (if you be a temperate man) you mai N 
adventure to give him ſome heats, your 
But here give me leave to digreſs a litti 1, 
for ſatis faction ſake, and to anſwer object ſcient 
ons that may be urged touching the quantitditio 
of Provender which I preſcribe, being buti} 2, 
quart at a meal, ſeeing there be many horſaſithat 
that will eat a much larger proportion, au. 
to ſcant them to this little were to ſtarve, offs a 
at the beſt to breed weakneſs. Mor 
But if I be underſtood rightly, I ſet noſbe 
this down as an infallible Rule, but a Preſiſhe « 
dent that may be imitated, yet altered afreſt 
plesſare: For I have left you this Cavest e I 
That if your horſe eat this with a good fto-fdays 
mack, you may give him another, leaving Wee 
the proportion to the Feeders diſcretion ; Le 
becauſe it is impoſſible in writipg, to malen 
one meaſure for all ſtomacks. And for mim] 2. 
own part, I choſe the quart as the moſt inf 
different proportion; for albeit many horſes 
will eat more, yet I have known ſome the ſti 
would hardly eat this: And believe it, what 
horſe ſoever ſhall hut eat this, and in this ye 
| manner, 
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manner, be ſhall neither ſtat ve, loſe ſtrength, 
floor be much hungry. 
fo So now again to the giving of Heats. 


uble 
lei Four confiderations in giving of Hears, 
0 


nay} Now touching Heats, you are to take to 
your ſelf theſe four Conſiderations, 
ith} 1, That two Heats in the week is a ſuffi- 
ctiſcient proportion for any horſe of what con- 
tit dition or ſtate of body ſocver. 
uti} 2, That one heatſhould ever be given on 
chat day in the week, on which he is to run 
ibis Match; as thus : Your Match-day 
a Monday, your Heating-days are then 
Mondays and Fridays; and the Monday to 
de ever the ſharper hear, both becauſe it is 
de day of his Match. and there is three days 
aſreſt betwixt it and the other heat. If the day 
e Tueſday, then the heating days are Tueſ- 
ſto· Mays and Saturdays; if Wedneſday, then 
ingfWedneidays and Saturdays, by reaſon of the 
n Lords day ; if on Thurſdays, then Thurſdays 
Abend Mondays, and ſo of the reſt. 
inf} 2. You ſhall give no beat (except in caſe 
is pf extremity ) in rain or foul weather, but 
ſes rather to defer hours and change times: for 
bat t is unwholſom and dangerous. And there- 
hat ore in caſe of ſhowers and incertain weather 
hi you ſhall have for the horſe 8 lined bead, 
er, : wit 
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with lined ears, and the nape of the ne 
lined to keep out rain; for nothing 
more dangerous then cold wet falling in 
the ears, and upon the nape of the neck at 
Fillers. 

4 Lafily, obſerve to give the heats ( th 
weather being ſeaſonable ) as early in th 
morning as you can, that is, by the ſprir 
of day; but by no means in the dark; for 
is to the horſe both unwholſom and u 
pleaſant ; to the man a pou teſtimony « 
folly, and to both an act of danger and p 
cipitation. 


T he ſecond fortnights feeding. 


Now to come to the ſecond fortnighs 
feeding: touching your firſt approaching 
the Stable, and all other by reſpeRts, « 
cleanſing, and the like, you ſhall do all thing 
as in the firſt fortnight, onely before 5e 
put on his Bridle, give him a quart of oat 
which as ſoon as he hath eaten, bridle hin 
UP, aud dreſs him, as before ſhewed ; the 
cloath, ſaddle, air, water, exerciſe, and bring 
him home as before ſhewed ; onely you ſhal 
not put hay into his rack to tear out, but le 
him eat it out of your hands, handfull after 
handfull, and ſo leave him on his bridle for 
an hour more; then come to him, and oftet 

rubbing 
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dec rubbing, and other ceremonies, ſift him a 

B of quart of oats and ſet them by: then take a 
te loaf of bread, that is three days old, or there · 
about, and made inthis manner. 


' th The firſt Bread: 


rig Take three pecks of clear Beans, and one 
org peck of Wheat, mix them together and grind 
hs them , then boult it through a reaſonable 
y oF fine Raunge, and knead it up with great ftore 
ref of Barm and lightning, but with as little water 
as may be, labour it in the Trough painfully , 
knead it, break it, and after cover it warm, and 
let it lye and ſwell; then knead it over again, 
and mould it bp into big loaves, like twelve- 
gu peny houſhold loaves, and fo bake it well, and 
let it ſoak ſoundly ; after they are drawn 
| turn the bottoms upward , and ler them 
ing cool. | 
At three daies old, or thereabout, you miy 
ks give this bread, but hardly ſooner : for no- 
nf thing is worſe then new bread; yet if neceſſi- 
ty compell you that you muſt ſooner give it, 
or that the bread be clammy or dank, ſo as 
the Horſe taketh diſtaſt thereat, then cut the 
loaf into thin ſhivers, and lay it abroad in the 
Sive to dry; then crumbling it ſmal with his 
oats, you may pive it ſafely, 
But to retyrn to my purpoſe, when =” 
ave 
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have taken a loaf of this bread, chip it vey 


well, then cut it into thin ſlyves, and put] an 
three or four thereof (ſmall broken) into bf thi 
oats you had before ſifted, and fo give then] rig 


to him. 

About eleven a clock come to bim, and 
by ceremonies give him the ſame quantity of 
bread and oats, and fo leave him till after- 
noon. 

At one a clock in the afternoon (if you in- 
tend not to give him a heat the next day) feet 
him with bread and oats as you did in the 
fore · noon, and fo conſequently every mei 
following for that day, obſerving every adi 
on and motion as before ſhewed. 


But if you intend the next day to give bin} 


an heat (ro which I now bend mine aym) you 
ſhall then only give him a quart of oats clear 
ſifted, but no hay, and ſo let him reft til 
cvening. 

At four a clock before you put on his bridle, 
give him a quart of clean ſifted oats,and when 
they are eaten; bridle him up, dreſs,cloath, 
ſaddle, air, water, exerciſe, bring home and 
order, as before ſhewed, onely give no hay at 
all. 

After he hath ſtood an hour on his bridle, 
give him a quart of oats , and when the y are 
eaten, put on his head a ſweet muzzel, and ſo 
let him reſt till nine a clock at oighe; in 

on 
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Now as touching the uſe of this Muzzell, 
and which is the beſt, you ſhall underſtand, 
that as they are moſt uſefull Being good and 
rightly made, ſo they are dangerous and 
burefull, being abuſed and falſly made. The 
true uſe of them is to keep the horſe from 
eating up his litter , from gnawing upon 
boards and mud-walls, and indeed to keep 
him from eating any thing but what he re- 
ceiveth from your own hands, 

Theſe Muzzels are ſomtimes made of lea- 
ther, and ſtampt full of holes, or elſe cloſe , 
but they are unſavoury and unwholſom : for 
ifit be allomed leather, the allom is offen- 
ive; if it be tann'd or liquored leather, the 
Tanners ouze and greaſe ate fully as unplea- 
fant. Beſides, they are too cloſe, and too 
bot, and both make an horſe ſick, and caule 
him to retain his dung longer in his body, 
then otherwiſe he would do. 

The beſt Summer Muzzell, (and indeed 
the beſt generally at all times, is the Ner- 
muzzell, made of Strong pack-threed, and 
knit exceeding thick and cloſe in the bottom, 
and ſo inlarged wider and wider upward , to 
the middle of the horſes head ; then bound 
about the top with Tape, and on the near- 
ſide a loop, and on the farre-ſide a long ſtring 
to faſten it to the horſes head. 

The beſt Winter-muzzell ( and indeed 
tolerable 
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tolerable at any time) is that which is made, 
of double Canvas, with a round bottom ani land 
a ſquare lattice window of ſmall tape beforeſ{lay 
both his noſtrils, down to the very bottom el con 
the muzzell, and upward more then a hand- I up 
full: this muſt alſo have 8 loop and a firing uf hm 
faſten it about the horſes head. (0 | 

At nine a clock at night come to the Sti. 


1. 


The next day early in the morning, come u 
the borſe (if he be ſtanding, but if he be laid, 
do not diftorb him) and whilſt be is lying, 
take a quart of oats clean ſifted and rubbeiſ unt 
between your hands, and waſh them it 
ſtrong Ale, and give them to the horſe ; wha ple: 
they are eaten bridle him up, and dreſs him þ* 
then ſaddle as before ſhewed ; being read . 
to depart, give him a new laid Egg or two ©? 
then waſh his mouth after it with a licth}*© 
Beer or Ale, and ſo lead away: at the doo,. 
urge him to empty, then mount and rad 
him gently to the courſe, ever and anon r 
king him ſmell another horſes dung, 

When you are come within a mile « 
thereabout of the ſtarting- poſt, alighe a 
take off his body-cloath , and Breaſt- cloath . 
and girt on the ſaddle again: then ſending 

aWa 
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nadel way your Groom both with thoſe Cloaths, 
ani land other dry Cloaths to rub with, let him 
fore(ſtay at the laſt end of the courſe till you 
m offcome: then yonr ſelf rack your horſe gently 
and. up to the ftarting poſt, and beyond, making 
gulf him ſmell co that poſt, as you ſhould alſo do 
to the firſt poſt, ( which we call the weigh- 

Stu. ling poſt ) that he may take notice of the be- 
imilsianing and ending of the courſe. There 
7 ant fart your horſe roundly and ſharply, at neer 
ter. Ia three quarters ſpeed, and according to his 
'Iſtrength of body, ability of wind, and cheer- 
ie uf fulneſs of ſpirit, run him the whole courſe 


_ 


m aJcaſe, ſo that all he doth may be done with 
obaſpleaſore and not with anguiſh ; For this 
jim manner of training will make him take de- 
ead light in his labour, and ſo increaſe it; The 
wo (contrary will breed diſcomfort, and make ex- 
licth erciſe irkſome. 

Alſo during the time you thus courſe 
him, you ſhall note upon what ground he 
ranneth beſt, and whether up the hill or 
down the bill; whether on the ſmooth 
or on the rough, on the wet or on the Cry, 
alot on the levill or the earth ſomewhar riſing; 
ach and according as you find his rature, ſo main- 
tain him for your own advantage, 


_ , - — — ——_— - — ——— = 
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When you have finiſhed the heats, and 
little lightly gallopt him up and down 
rate his wind and cheer bis ſpirits, you 
then (the Groom being ready) ride i 
ſome warm place, as under the covert oe; 
ſome hedge, wall, buſhes or trees, into ſomgy; 
hollow dry ditch, pit, or other defence fronk 
the air, and there light, and firſt with &, 
glaſſing-knife or (as ſome call it) a ſcraping 
knife, made either of ſome broken ſworl 
blade, ſome old broken Sythe, or for war 
of them, of a thin piece of old, hard oske 
wood, and faſhioned like a long broad kai pin 
with a ſharp edge, and uſing this with botlf, , 
your hands, ſcrape off all the ſweat fronfy,; 
your horſe in every part (buttocks excepted top 
till yon find there will no more ariſe ; ev} © 
and anon moving him up and down : They, 
with dry cloathes rub him all over pain, 
fully / buttocks excepred ) then take 0 5 
the ſaddle, and having glaſſed his back ann 
rub'd it neer dry, put on his Body- cloth 
and Breaſt-cloath, and ſet on the ſaddle 
gain, and girt it, then mount and gallo 
bim gently forth again a little pace, es 
and anqn rubbing his head, neck, and bod 
as you fir, then walk him abont the field in 
to cool him; and when you find he driet 15 


apace, then rack him bomeward, ſometimq in. 


rack ſlig 
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acking and ſometimes galloping ; but by no 
ans bring him to the Stable, till you find 
im throughly dry. 

When you are come to the Stable dore , 
Notice him to empty, then ſet him up and tie 
im to the Rack, and (as having prepared it 
efore)give him this ſcouring , made in this 
anner. 


(wort 
Wag 


oa Take a pint of the Syrope of Roſes, or a 
Kell int of ſtrong honyed water and diſſolve into 
Do of Caſſia, Agarick and Myrrhe, of each 
ron half an ounce,and ſymbolize and jumble them 
ted together in a Vyall glaſs. 
A Then being muld , and made warm at the 
A fire, and the horſe newly come from his heat 
Pain (as before ſhewed) give him this ſcouring, for 
© OJiris a ſtrong one, and avoydeth all manner of 
* nolten greaſe and foulneſs. 


dl Ordering of the Horſe after his 


"alle 
pe ſconring. 


The firſt Scouring: 


As ſoon as yon have given him this ſcour- 

11 Jing, preſently let your Groom fal to rubbing 

A his legs, and do your ſelf take off his ſaddle 

UN and cloathes; and finding his body dry, run 

eben lightly over it with * Curty comb, — 
wit 
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with the French Bruſh , and laſtly, rub bit 
all over with dry cloathes , eſpecially hi 
head, nape ofthe neck, and about his hear 
then cloath him up warm as at other time 
and wiſp him round with great wan 
wiſps, and if you throw over him a 1lo0{ 
blanket, it will not be amiſs in theſe extraor 
_ times, eſpecially if the ſeaſon b 
cold. 

The horſe muſt faft full two hours afte 
the receit of the ſcouring; but yet depart ng 
out of the Stable, but keep the horſe waking 
for reſt hinders the medicine, and mot o 
makes it work. 

After he bath faſtned on the bridle tm 
hours, then you ſhall take a handfull « 
wheat ears, being your Polland wheat, thu 
is without Awnes , and coming to the Horſe, 
firſt handle the roots of his ears, then pt 
your hands under his cloathes againſt hi 
heart upon his flanks, and on the neath 
part of bis thighs; and if you find any nen 
ſweatariſe, or any coldneſs of ſweat, ori 
you ſee his body beat, or his breath move faſ 
then forbear to give him any thing, fori 
ſhews there is much foulneſs ſtirred up, 01 
which the medicine working with a corque 
ring quality , the horſe is brought to a little 
ſickneſs: therefore in this caſe you ſhall one- 
ly take off his bridle, pat on his Coller , tok 

up 
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in op his litter, and abſent your ſelf (having 
id made the ſtable dark and ſtill ) for other two 
hours, which is the utmoſt end of that ſick- 
neſs. Bat if you find no ſuch offence then give 
bim the ears of wheat, by three or four to- 
gether , and if he eat this handfull give him 
another. 

After he hath eaten the wheat ears, give 
bim a little knob of hay clean duſted , and 
dtaw his bridle rubbing his head well. 

An hour after his hay, ſift him a quart of 
oats, and to them put two or three handfull 
of ſpelted beans, which you ſhail cauſe to be 
reed and dreft ſo clean as is poſſible from all 
manner of hulls , duſt and filth whatſoever , 
ſo as there may be nothing but the clean 
Beans: to theſe oats and beans you ſhall break 
two or three ſhives of bread clean chipt, and 
give all to the hotſe, and ſo leave him for two 
i or three houts. 

At evening (before you dreſs him) give 
him the like quantity of oates, beans, and 
if bread, and when he hath eaten them, bridle 
him, dreſs and cloathe him ; for you ſhall 
neither ſaddle or air him forth, becauſe this 
evening after his heat, the horſe being foul , 
and the ſcouring yet working in his body, he 
may not receive any cold water at all. 

After he is dreſt , and bath ſtood two 
hours on hit bridle, then take three pints ot 
E 3 clean 
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clean ſifred oats, and waſh them in firong 
Ale, and give them to the horſe ; for this 
will inwardly cool him as if he had drunk 


water. 

After he hath eaten his waſht meat, andi 
reſted upon it a little ſpace , you ſhall at his 
feeding times, (which hath been ſpoken of 
before) with oats and ſpelt Beans, or Oats 
and bread, or all together, or each ſeveral| 
and fimple of it ſelf, according to the appe 
tite and liking of the horſe, feed him that 
night in plentifull manner, and leave a knobRau 
of hay in his rack when ye go to bed. 9 

The next day very early, firſt feed, then Ipoin 
drefs, cloath, ſaddle, air, water, and bring ſhe» 
home as at other times; onely have a more} V 
carefull eye to his emptying, and ſee how hi wa 
greaſe and foulneſs waſteth. pelt 

At his feeding times, feed as was laſt ſneu-· ori 
ed yon, onely but little hay, and keep your ſobſe 
beating days, and the preparation the day be · gs 
fore, as was before ſnewed without omiſſion pigb 
or addition. 

Thus you ſhall ſpend the ſecond fortnight, þi 
in which your horſe having received 4. beats, 
borſman like given him, and four ſcouring, 
there is no doubt but his body will be drawn nal 
inwardly clean; you ſhall then the third fort- tim 
night order him according to the Rules fol-| N 


lowing, 
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this Tha third fortnight: feeding. 


This third fortnight you ſhall make his 
andſbcead finer then it was formerly, as thus. 


1 of T he ſecond Bread. 


eral You ſhall take two pecks of clean Beans, 
ppe-and two pecks of fine Wheat, grind them on 
thatſthe black ſtones, ſearce them through a fine 
nobJRaunge , and knead it up with Barm, and 
great ſtore of lightning, working it in all 
hen points, and baking it in the ſame tort as was 
ring ſſhewed you in the former bread, 
ore} Wich this bread, having the cruſt cut clean 
bi away, and being old, as before ſhewed, with 
pelt Beans and clean ſifted Oats, feed your 
ew- horſe this fortnight as you did the former, 
our obſerve his dreſſings, airings, feedings, heat- 
be- ſings, and preparation, as in the former fort- 
ion pight; one ly with theſe differences. 

Firſt , you ſhall not give your Heats ſo 
ht, friolently as before, but with a little more 
as, Pleaſure; as thus, 
gs, If the firſt heat have violence, the ſecond 
wt all have eaſe, and indeed none to overſtrain 
rt · Pim, or to make his body ſore. 

ol: Next, you ſhall not after his heats , dus 
um any more of the * ſcouring; but 
E 3 * 
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inſtead thereof inftantly upon the end of the 
heat after the horſe is a little- cooled and 
cloathed up;and in the ſame place where you 
rub him,give bim a Ball as bigas an hens egg 
of that Confection which is mentioned in the 
office of the Farrier, and goeth by this title, 

The true manner of making thoſe Cordial 
Balls which cure any violent cold or glanders, 
which, &c; 


The Fourth and lait fortnights feeding. 


The fourth and laſt fortnight you ſhall 
make your bread much finer then either of 
the former, 


The laſt and beſt Bread, 

Take three pecks of fine Wheat, and one 
peck of Beans, grind them on the black 
ſtones, and boult them through the fineſt 
boulter you can get : then knead ir up with 
ſweet Ale, Barm and new ſtrong Ale, and the 
Parm beaten together, and the whites of 
twenty or thirty eggs; but in any wiſe no 
water at all, but in ſtead thereof ſome ſmall 
quantity of ne milk, then work it up, bake 
ic, and order it as the former. 

With this bread, having the cruſt cut clean 
away, and with Oats well funned, beaten, and 
tubbed between your hands, then new win. | 

| nowed, | 
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owed, ſifted and dreſt, with the pureſt ſpelt 
Beans, and ſome fine Chiltern Wheat, with 
iy ſimple or any compound: feed your horſe 
u his feeding times, as in the fortnight laſt 
mentioned. 

You ſhall keep your heating days the firſt 
week or fortnight, as pou did the former 
fortnight, but the laſt week y ou ſhall forbear 
one heat, and not give any five days before 
the match day , onely you ſhall give him 
frong and long airings, 

You ſhall not need this fortnight, to pive 
bm avy ſcour ing at all. 

If this fortnight morning end evening you 
burn the beſt Frankinſence in your ſtable, - 
you ſhall find it exceeding wholſom for the 
Horſe, and he will take wonderfull delight 
therein. 

In this fortnight, when you give the Horſe 
any waſhe mear,waſh it in the whites of eggs, 
or Muskadine, for that is more wholſom and 
leſs purſie. 

This fortnight give the horſe no hay, but 
what he taketh out of your hand after his 
beats, and that in little quantity, and clear 
(uſted, 

The laſt week of this fortnight, if the horſe 
e a foule feeder , you mult uſe the Muzzell 
continually ; but if he be a clean Feeder, 
n. hen three days before the match is ſuffi- 
dent. E 4 The 
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The morning the day before your miich, lind 
feed well both before and after airing, and{ſhoc 
water as at other times; before noon, and af- forde 
ter noon ſc int his portion of meat a little; be· ſor t! 
fore and after evening airing, feed as at noon, on 
and water as at other times, but be ſureto} F 
come home before ſan-ſet. ſtrai 

Late at night feed as you did in the eve. Jof $ 
ning. Now I do not ſet you down what lobi 
meat to feed with. ll, becauſe you muſt be ru · Jorna 
led according to the Horſes ſtomack, and Ido n 
what beſt he liketh, of that give him a pretty Jignc 
pittance, whether ſimple or compounded; Iden 
onely as neer as you can, forbear bread and lind 
beans. deal 

This day you ſhall coule your horſe, ſhoq Jone 
him, and do a'l extraordinary things of or- |the) 
nament about him, provided there be nos [fall 
thing to give offence or hinder him in feed- Noi 
ing, reſting, emprying, or any other naturall |xbi 
or beneficiall ation ; For I have heard 
ſome Horſmen ſay;That when they had ſhod 
their Horſes with light ſhooes, and none 
other actions of ornament about them Ito 
the night before the courſe ; that their 
horſe: have taken ſuch ſpeciall notice [day 
thereof, that they have refuſed both to eat, Þhis 
lie down, or empty: But you muſt under- |clo 
ſtaud that choſe horſes muſt be old, and long and 

experienced in this exerciſe, or otherwi 
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7 
ich, ind diſtaſt at theſe actions; as uneaſineſs in 
and ſhooes, heat and cloſneſs in the muzzell, diſ- 
I af- orderly platting or folding tails, and the like, 
; be-Jor they cannot reach theſe ſubtile apptehen- 
Don, ions. 
te to For mine own part, touching the nice and 

ſtrait plaiting up of horſes tails in the manner 
eve. Jof Sakers, or Docks, with tape or tibban, 
phat Jubich is now in generall uſe, howſoever the 
ru · Jornament may appear great to the eye, yet I 
and do not much affect it; becauſe I know, if an 
etty Jignorant hand have the workmanſhip thereof 
ed; ſde may many ways give offence to the Horſe, 
and Jand in avoiding cumberſomneſs, breed a great 
leale more comber : therefore I wiſh every 
100 lone, rather co paſs by curioſity (which 
ot · [they call neceſſary ornzment ) then by theſe 
nos ſilſe Graces to do injury. to the Hotſe. 
ed · Now for the neceſſary and indifferent things 
all [ubich are to be done, I had rather have 
ird [them finiſhed the day before, then on the 
od [morning of the courſe, becauſe I would have 
ne the horſe that morning to find neither 
2m trouble nor vexation. 
ir} The next morning ( which is the match 
ce day) come to the Horſe very early, take off 
t, Ibis Muzzell, rub his head well, right bis 
r= cloathes, and give them eaſe by unwiſping, 
1g ſand uſing the plain Circingle ; then give him 
„ i pretty quaintity of oats waſhed in * 
| ine, 
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dine, or the whites of eggs; or if he refuſe 
them, try him with fine dreft oats mixt with 


emp: y, there intice him ro empty, which as 
ſoon as he hath done, bring him home, and 
lec him reſt till you have warn'ng to make 
ready. 

Bur if he be a good and free emptier, then 
ſtir him not, but let him lie quiet. 

When you have warning to make ready, 
come to the Horſe, and having wafhe 
li; ſneffle with Muskadine, take off the 
Muzzle and bridle him up; but before you 
bridle, if you think him too empty, give him 
three or four mouthsfull of the waſhed meat 


laſt ſnoken of, then bridle up and dreſs him; |: 


after pitch the Saddle and Girths with Cord- 
wziners wax, ſet it on and girt it gently , ſo 
as he may have a feeling, but no Rraicneſs: 
then lay a clean ſheet over the ſaddle, over 
it his ordinary cloathes, then his body- cloth 
and breaſt. cioath , and wiſp him round with 
ſoft wiſps; then if you have a counterpane , 
or clo:th of State for bravery ſake , let it be 
faſtned above all. Being now ready to draw 
out, give him half a pint of Muskadine , and 

fo lead away, 
In all your leadings upon the courſe , uſe 
gencle 


entle 
1 
wheat, or oats ſimple: when he hath eaten ſe 
them, if he be an evi! or ſlow empticr, wall 
bim «broad, & in the places where he uſed to 


fur 
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efuſefentle and calm motions, ſuffering the horſe 
with pp ſmell on every dung. And in eſpeciall pla- 
aten e of advantage, as where you find ruſhes , 
wall ſong graſs lying, heath, or the like, walk him 
d to ſʒ and intice him to piſs. But if you find no 
h as ich help, then in eſpecial places on the courſe 
and nd chiefly towards the later end, and having 
jake ſſed the ſame means before) break ſome of 
e wiſps under him, and intice him tc ifs. 
hen Alſo in your leading, if any white or thick 
um or froth riſe about the horſes mouth, 
dy, Ivith a clean handkerchiefe wipe it away , 
the Pad carrying a bottle of clean water about 
the Fon, waſh his mouth now and then there- 
'ou Frith, 
im When you come to the place of ſtart, be- 
eat Fore you uncloath, rub or chaſe his leggs with 
n; hard wiſps; then pick his feet, uncloath, waſh 
d- Ib mouth with water, mount his Rider, ſtart 
ſo air, and leave the reft to Gods good will and 
(s: pleaſurc. 
er 
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h Certain neceſſary Obſervations and Ad- 
1 vantages for every Feeder to obſerve 

e in ſundry Accidents. 


7 
d | hbere is no unreaſonable creature of plea. 
[fare ſubje to ſo many diſaſtrous chances of 
e [Fortune, as the Horſe, and eſpecially the 
8 tunning 
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running horſe, both by reaſon of the mul: 
tiplicity of diſeaſes belonging unto them, u 
allo the violence of their exerciſe , and the 
nice tenderneſs of their keeping: and there. 
fore it behoveth every Feeder to be armedſ{ybje 
with ſuch obſervations as may diſcern mi- end 
chiefs, and thoſe helps which may amen pot 
them when they happen. ſro! 

ur r. 


Of meat and Drink. 


The firſt obſervation therefore that 
would arm our Feeder withall, is the true di.] O 
ſtribution of meat and drink. | e 

Let him then obſerve if there be any meat let a 
or drink, or other nouriſhment which be fand 
knoweth to be good for the horſe, yet here- [and 
fuſeth to eat it i in this caſe he ſhall not vio- [pers 
lently thruſt it upon him, or by force cram [tion 
him therewith, but by gentle degrees and |(y 
cunning inticements, and by proceſs of time, [feed 
win him thereunte, tempting him when he 
is moſt hungry or moſt dry; and if he get [hor 
but a bit at a time, it will ſoon increaſe toa top 
greater quantity, and ever let him have lefs [ſha 
then he defireth ; and that he may the ſoo- Ot 
ner be brought unto it, mix the meat he lo- [kai 
veth beſt wich that he loveth worſt, till both we 
be made alike familiar, and ſo ſhall the horſe 
be ſtranger to nothing that is good or whol- | 
ſome; r Ober- 
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mul. 
N * Obſervation for Lameneſs. 


ere. Our Feeder muſt obſerve if his horſe be 
mel ſubject to lameneſs or ſtifneſs, to ſurbait or 
mil tender neſs of feet, then to give him his beats 
end pon ſmooth Carpet earth, and to forbear 
ſrong ground, hard high - ways, croſi ruts and 
furrows till extremity compell him. 


Obſervation from the eſtate of the body. 


di. Our Feeder muſt obſerve , that the ſtrong- 
it eſtate of body (which I account the high. 
eat ſeſt and fulleſt of fleſn, ſoit be good, hard, 
be Jand without inward foulneſs) to be the beſt 
re- and ableſt for the performance of theſe wa- 
10 - Jeers; yet he muſt herein take two conſidera- 
am Jtions: the one the ſhape of the horſes bo- 
ind ey, the other his inclination and manner of 


keding. 
be | For the ſhape of body, There be ſome 
et [horſes that are round, plump, and cloſe knit 
a together, ſo that they will appear fat and wel 
ls [ſhaped , whenthey are lean and in poverty. 
0» JOthers are raw-boned, flender, and looſe 
o- [knit together, and will appear lean and defor- 
th med when they are fat, foul, and full of groſs 
ſe [humors, 
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So likewiſe for their Inclinations, ſom 
horſes as the firſt) will feed outwardly, a 
carry a thick rib, when they are inward 
cleanas may be. here be others (as the laterJi 
that will appear lean to the eye, and ſh 
nothing but skin and bone, when they are 
wardly onely greaſie. In this caſe the Feeds 
hath two helps to advantage his knowledge 
the one outward, the other inward. 

The outward help is the outward handli 
and feeling of the horſes body generally on 
all his ribs, but particularly upon his ſho 
and hindmoſt ribs, 

If his fleſh generally handle ſoft and look 
and the fingers fink into it as into Dost 
then is the horſe foul without all queſtion 
but if generally it be hard and firm, only ij 
on the hindmoſt rib is ſoftneſs , then he hu 
greaſe and foul matter within him, whi 
muſt be avoided, how lean or poor ſoever 
appear in outward ſpeculation, 

The inward help is onely ſharp exerci 
and ſtrong ſcourings : the firſt will diſſol 
the foulneſs,the later will bring it away, 


Obſervation from the privy parts. 


Our Feeder muſt obſerve his horſes ſtong 
for if they hang down ſide , or low from 
body, then is the horſe out of luſt and hes 
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ſoml and is either ſick of greaſe, or other foul hu- 
mors; but if they lie cioſe couched up, and 
hid in a ſmall room, then is he healthfull and 


in good phght, 
Obſervation for the Limbs. 


Our Feeder muſt obſerve ever the nig t 
before he runs any match, or ſore heat, to 
in beth his Horſe leggs well from the knees and 
Jambrels downwards, either with clurificd 
4 Doggs greaſe (whicitis the beſt) or Trotccrs 

oyl (which is the next) or elſe the beſt Hoas 
ook greaſe, which is ſufficient, and to work i: in 
one with the labour of his hands, and not wich 
non fte: for what he gets not inthe firſt night , 
y uf will be got in the next moraing ; and what is 
hi not got in the next morcing , will bee got in 
vhic when he comes to uncloath at the end of the 
er H courſe: io that you ſh:1! need to uſe the oynt- 
ment but once; but the Friſcaſe or Rubbirg as 

erciſ oft as you find opportunity. 


Obſervation for water. 


Our Feeder ſhill obſerve, that albeit I give 

no direction for watering the horſe after the 

ongf beats, yet he may in any, of the later forc- 
m nights (finding bis horſe clean and his greaſe 
jeu conſumed) ſomw hat late at nigbr, as about 
' 11x 
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fix a clock give him water in teaſonabeeſthat 
quantity being made luke warm, and falling au 
an hour after it. Alſo if through the urn; 
ſeaſonableneſs of the weather, you cannotſapo 
water abroad, then you ſhall at your watet· pat 
ing hours water in the houſe with warm wa. A 
tet as aforeſaid. Nor need you in this caſe 
heat all your water , but making a little very 
hot, put it into a greater, and ſo make al 
luke-warm. If you throw an bandfull « 
W heat-meal, Bran, or Ost. meal finely pow. bis 
dred (but Oat-meal is the beſt) into the wſ{ciſe: 

ter, it is very wholſome. : 1nd 


Obſervation for the ground to run on. 


Our Feeder ſhall obſerve. 
ground whereon he is to run his match, |} 
dangerous, and apt for miſchievous accident 
as ſtrains, over reaches, ſinew. bruiſes, and whit 
the like, that then he is not bound to gin borſ 
all his heats thereon ; but having made But 
Horſe acquainted , with the nature thereof | vate 
then either to take part of the Courſe, as:Þnels 
mile, two or three, according to the goodneſſ ind 
of the ground, and ſo to run his horſe foriſ witt 
and again (which we call turning heats 
provided always that he end his heat at the 
weighing- poſt, and that he make not bi 
courſe leſs but rather more in quantity the 
U ; 
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ublelchat he muſt run. But if for ſome eſpeciall 
ling auſes he like no part of the courſe; then he 
un lnay many times (but not ever) give his heat 
nnd lapon any other good ground, about any 
iter · Hatious and large field, where the horſe may 
wa. lay down his body, and tun at pleaſure, 


very . Obſervation ſrom Sweat. 


| off Our feeder ſhall take eſpeciall regard in al 
zow4 his airings, hearings, and all manner of exer- 
w ciſes whatſoever to the ſweating of his horſe , 
ind the occaſions of his ſweating; as if an 
horſe ſweat upon little or no occaſion; as 
walking a foot pace, ſtanding ſtil in the ſtable, 
and the like, it is then apparent that the horſe 
* tid is faint, foul fed, and wanteth exerciſe. 
, b If upon good occafion, as ſtrong heats, great 
ents] labour and the like, he ſweat. yet his ſweat is 
anal white froth and like ſope-ſuds , then is the 
ginfborſe inwardly foul,and wanteth alſo exerciſe 
the dut if the ſweat be black, and as it were only 
eof | water thrown upon him, without any frothi- 
aui deſs, then is the horſe clean fed, in good luſt 
lnelſ and good caſe, and you may adventure riding 
ortl] without danger. 
ats 
- the Obſervation from the Hair. 
1 Las 
they Our Feeder ſhall obſerve his horſes Hair 
tha G Ta 
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in generall, but eſpecially hisneck, and thoſe 
parts which are uncovered, and if they lie 
flick, ſmooth. and cloſe, and hold the beauty 
of their naturall colour, then is the Horſe in 
good caſe; but if they be rough , or ſtaring, 
or if they be diſcoloured, then is the horſe in- 
wardiy cold at the heart, and wanteth both 
cloathes and warm keeping. 


Many other Obſervations there be, but 
theſe are moſt materiall, and I hope ſufficient 
for any reaſonable underſtanding, 


THE 


$3 
THE - 
UFFICE OF THE 


KEEPER. 


— — — — 


— 


[How to keep any Horſe for plea- 
ſure, Hunting or Travel, & c. 


Would have our Keeper of theſe orde- 
red Horſes, to riſe early in the morning 
of day, or befere ( according to the 
ſeaſon of the year) and to ſift the Horſe 
the quantity of three pints of good, oldand 
dry Oats, and put to them an hand full or two 
of ſpelt Beans, bulls and all, and fo give them 
to the Horſe, 


Of Dreſſing and Watering . 


After he hath eaten them, let him dres him, 

that is to ſay, he ſhall firſt curry him all over 
with the Iron comb, from the head to the 
tail, from the top of the ſhoulder to the 
knee, and from the top of his buttock to the 
binder cambrell; then duſt him all over 
with a clean duſting cloath, or with an horſe 
G 2 X tail 
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rail made faſt to an handle: then curry him 


all over with the french bruſh , beginning er 


with his forehead, temples and cheeks, ſo, 


down his neck, ſhoulders and fore leggs, even 
to the ſetting on of his Hooves, ſo along 
his ſides and under his belly ; and laftly , all 
about his buttocks and hinder leggs, even to 
the ground ; then you ſhall go over again 
with your duſter, then over all parts with 
your wet hands, and not leave ( as neer as 
you can one looſe hair about bim, nor one 


wet hair; for what your hands did wet, your |; 


hands muſt rub dry again: you ſhall alſo 


with your wet hands cleanſe his ſheath , his J; 


yard, his ccds and his tuell, and indeed not 
leave any ſecret place uncleanſed, as ears, no. 
ftrils, fore-bowels, and berween his hinder 
thighs, Then you ſhall cake an hair-cloath 
and with it rub him all over , but eſpecially 
his head, face, eyes, cheeks , between his 
chaps, on the top of his fore-head, in the 
nape of the neck, down his leggs, feetlocks 
and about his paſterns. Laſtly, you ſhall take 
a clean woolen cloath, and with it rab him 
all over, beginning with his head and face, 
and ſo paſſing through all parts of his body 
and limbs before ſpoken of. Then take a wet 
mane-cloath, and comb dowa his mane and 

tail. 
Then ſaddle him and ride him out to wa- 
rer, 


ou 
ind 
dou! 
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er, warm him both before and after water 


ing lrery moderately, and ſo bring him home 
2 dry without ſweat; then cloath him up, after 


8 
all 
to 
ain 
ith 
as 
"ne 
put 
Ifo 
his 
10t 
10. 
der 
ch 


” you have rubbed his head, body and leggs, 


ind let him ſtand on his bridle more then an 
hour, 


Ordinary Keeping 


After he hath ſtood an hour, give him the 
former quantity of provender , and the ſame 
in kind. 

After he hath eaten his provender, give him 
into his rack a pretty bundle of hay, and ſo let 
him reſt till noon, 

At noon give him the former quantity of 
provender , and the ſame in kind, and ſo let 
him reſt till evening, onely renewing his hay 
there be occaſion 

At evening dreſs him as in the morning, 
then ride him forth to water , and do as you 
did in the morning. 

When you come home and have cloathed 
him up, let him ſtand on his bridle as before, 
then give him the former quantity of pro- 
vender, ſo let him reſt till nine a clock at 
night; at which time give him the former 
— of provender, and a pretty bun- 

le of hay, and ſo let him reſt till che next 
morning, 
3 G 3 Alſo 
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Alſo obſerving ordinary keeping ever af.|® # 
ter your dreſſing, and at ſuch times as you allo 
fnd beſt convenience, to bathe all his for — 
leggs from the knees and Cambrels dowr - 
ward with cold water, for it is wholſome, and allo 
both comforteth the (inews , and prevent; mo! 


: of | 
ſcabbs and ſwellings. 4 


N 
Mo! 


Keeping in T ravell and Sport. 


Thus you ſhall do concerning his ordina PF 
keeping at home where the Horſe hath rett}** 
and that you may diſpoſe of hours as yot 
pleaſe * but if you be either in travel, in ſpor; 
or other occaſion, ſo that you cannot 0 
ferve theſe particular times, then you mul 
divide the main and whole quantity of mea 
into fewer parts and greater quantities, ani 
ſo give them at the beſt convenience, ever ot 
ſerving to give the leaft quantity before trave 
as a third part before mounture, and the tui 
other when you come to reſt, 

Nor would I have you to diſtra& you 
mind with any doubt or amazement, becauſe 
I preſcribe you five ſeverall times of feeding 
in one day, as if it ſhould either over-charge 
you, or over-feed your horſe: queſtionlels 
there is no ſuch matter when you look inte 
the true proportion : for it cannot be denied 
that whoſoever is worthy of a good horke, the 

ot 
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r af.10r good means to keep a good horſe, cannot 
v[allow him leſs then one peck a day; nay, 
the Carrier, Carter, Poulter and Packhorſe , 
will allow half a peck at waterings, and this 
allowance which I ſet down comes to no 
more: for fiſteen p nts of oats, and one pint 
of ſpelt beans upheaped, makes two gallons, 
and that is one peck inc heſter meaſure, 

Now to give it at twice it fills the ſtomack 
more, makes the digeſtion worſ:, and the ap- 
[petite weak: whereas to give leſs, but more 
oft, the ſtomack is ever craving, the digeſti- 
Jon always ready, and the appetite never 
ranting , ſo that health (without diſorder) 
can never be a ſtranger, therefore once again 
thus for ordinary keeping. 


Of giving Heats, Hunting and Travell, 


But if you intend to give an heat, as to 
bunt, gallop, travell, or the like, (which I 
would wiſh you to do once, twice, or thrice 
a week according to the ability of your 
' [iorſe) then obſerve all your former obſerva- 
tions, onely the night before give him little 
Jor no hay at all: 

In the morning before his heat very early 
. ſand before his dreſſing, give him three or 
four handfull of clean ſifted oats, waſht ei- 
ther in ſtrong Beer or Ale, Then dreſs him, 
1. oy ſaddle 
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ſaddle bim, and give him his heat, he having ſthe t 


firſt emptied bimſelf well. be 
100 
Ordering after Labour: nor 


After bis heat, or end of labour, rub him ſthe 
carefully, and bring him dry into the ſtable;]Gla 
then after he is cloathed up, let him ſtand on btol 
his bridle at leaſt two hours, then give him yt! 
little bundle of hay to teare out upon bi ind 
bridle, and an hour after feed him as hath 
been before ſhewed , onely with his firſt oauſ bou 
give him an handfull or better of hemp. ſetdſ aſi 
well duſted and mixt. \ 

At night warm bim a little water and givefyou 
it him luke-warm, with a little fine pounded} gv: 
oatmeal thrown upon it, then an hour after] hat! 
give him his provender, and a pretty bundle] wat 
of bay, and ſo let him reſt till the next mot.] 
ning. ing 
Ihe next morning do all things as in his you 


ordinary keeping. hel 
Sy is b 
Some eſpeciall Preeepts. in) 


If he be a choice horſe let him ſtand on lit. 
ter both night and day, yet change oft and 
keep the planchers clean, If he be otherwiſe, 
$ben uſe your own diſcretion. | ho! 

If you intend to travell or Journey — the 
t 
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vingkhe morning, then give no hay, or but little 
he night before; if you journey in the after- 
z00n; then give no bay, or but little in the 
morning. 

If your horſe ſweat by exerciſe, take off 
him che ſoveat (before you rub him) with the 
ble; Glaſſing- knife, which is either a piece ofa 
d onfjbroken ſword- blade, or a piece of a broken 
imaſSyth, for this will make a clean, a ſmooth , 
bis and a ſhining coat. 
hath} In journeying ride moderately the firſt 
oats hour or two, but after accordingto your oc- 
ſeedjaſions; 

Water before you come to your Inne, if 
give you can poſſibly ; but if you cannot, then 
ded] give warm water in the Inne, after the Horſe 
ftet hath fed, and is fully cooled within, and out- 
idle ſ wardly dried. 

or. Trotters oyl is an excellent oyntment, be- 
ing applied very warm, and well chafed into 
his] your borſes limbs and ſinews, to nimble and 
help ſtifneſs and lameneſs. And Dogs greaſe 
is better, therefore never want one ot them 
in your ſtable. 


— Of waſhing and Walking. 
in 
ſe, Neither waſh your horſe nor walk your 


horſe ; forthe firſt indangereth foundring in 
| — the body or feet, and breedeth all ; 
; the 
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the latter is the ground of all ſtrong colds 
which turn to glanders and rottenneſs; but 
neceſſity compell you to either as foul waits 
or long ſtays, then rather waſh your Horſe 
leggs with pailes of water at the ſtable door, 
then to indanger him in either pond or river, 


And for walking, rather fit on his back told 


keep his Spirics ſtirring, then to lead him in 
his hand, and with dull ſpirits to receive al 
manner of miſchiefs. 


This I think ſufficient for the office of the 
Keeper, 


THE 
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THE 
OFFICE OF THE 


AMB LE R. 


Obſervations in Ambling. 


Here is not any motion in an horſe more 

deſired, more uſefull, nor indeed more 
hard to be attained unto by a right way, then 
the motion of Ambling ; and yet (if we will 
beleeve the proteftations of the Profeſſors ) 
not any thing in all the Art of Horſmanſhip 
more eaſie, or more ſeverall ways to be effe- 
ed, every man conceiving to himſelf a ſe- 
verall method, and all thoſe methods held as 
infallible maxims that can never fail in the 
accoinpliſhment of the work. 


Mens opinions and Errors; 


But they which know truths, know the er- 
rors in theſe opinions, for albeit every man 
that bath hardly a ſmell of Horſmanſl. ip, 
can diſcourſe of a way how to make an borſe 


amble, yer when they come to the perfor- 
mance 
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formance of the motion, their failings are ſ 
great, and their errors ſo groſs, that for mim 
owa part, I never yet ſaw an exact Ambler 
I confeſs ſome one man may make ſome on: 
horſe amble well and perfectly; nay, more 
then one, peradventure many, and there 
aſſume to himſelf a name of perfection, ye 
ſuch a man have I ſeen erre groſly, and ſpoy| 
more then his labour was able to recot Pin 
pence, 

But leaving mens errors, becauſe they are 
paſt my reformation, I will onely touch 
ſome principall obſervations which in mine 
opinion I hold to be the eaſieft;the cer taineſ 
and readieſt for the effecting of this work; F" 
and withall glance at thoſe abſurdities which & 
I have ſeen followed , though to little pur- 
poſe,and leſs benefit. 


Ambling by the plowed field. 


There is one commends the new plowed 
lands, and affirms, that by toyling the horſe 
thereon in his foot pace, there is no way ſo E 
excellent for the making of him to amble;butF 
he forgets what weakneſs, nay what lameneſs, 
ſuch diſorderly toyle brings to a young horſe 
nay to any horſe; becauſe the work cannot be 
done without wearineſs, and no wearineſs is 
wholſome, | | 

Ambling 
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mim Ambling by the Gallop! 


Another will teach his horſe to amble 
Jom che Gallop, by ſadden ſtopping, a more 
Iden chocking him in the checks of the 
mouth, thruſting the horſe into iuch an ama- 
edneſs betwixt his gallop and his trot , that 
ing both he cannot chuſe but find out am- 
But this man forgets not alone the error 
efore ſpoken, (which is too great toyle) but 
dſpoyls a good mouth (if the horſe had 
ne) loſes a good Rain ( if there wereany ) 
d by over-reaching and clapping one foot 
hich Þfainft another, indangers upon every ſtep an 
pur-Poof-breach,or ſinew - ſtrain 


Ambling by Weights. 


Another ſays there is nothing of ſuch uſe 
wed fot ambling, as weights, and thereupon one 
orſe Pads his horſe with unmercifull ſhooes of in- 
y ſo follerable weight, and forgets how they make 
but im enterfere, ſtrike ſhort with his hind-teer, 
eſs, nd though his motion be true, yet is ſo (low 
orſe Nat it is not worth his labour. 


t be 

ſis} Another foulds great weights of lead a- 
ut his feetlock paſterns, and forgets that 

ling they 
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they have all the miſchiefs of the former, be. 
ſides the indangering of incurable ſtrains, the 
cruſhing of the crownet, and the breeding of 
ring-bones, crown-ſcabs and quitter bones. 
Another loads his horſe upon the fillesÞ{ 
wich earth, lead, or ſome other maſſie ſub- ia 
ſtance, and forgets the iwaying of the back, In 
the over- ſtraining of the fillets, and a generilſi 
diſabling of all the hinder parts. ke 


it! 


eAmbling in hand, or not ridden- 
of 
Another ſtruggles to make his horſe ambleſn 
in his hand before he mount his back, by thefſyi 
help of ſome wall, ſmooth pale or rail, andſihe 
by chocking the horſe in the mouth with ent 
the bridle-bhand, and correcting him with oer 
his rod on the hinder houghs , and under tbe 
belly when be treadeth falſe, and never reſhle 
members into what deſperate frantickneſsit 
drives an horſe before he can make him u- 
derſtand his meaning, as plunging, rearing 
ſprauling out his leggs, and uſing a world o 
other antick poſtures, which once ſetled, ani 
hardly ever after reclaimed : beſides , whenſami 
be hath ſpent all his labour, and done his ut4ng 
moſt, as ſoon as he mounts his horſes back, la. 
the horſe is as far to ſeek of his pace as if beſfra 
bad never known ſuch a motion. dig 
il. 


4 mblin! 
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r, be- C 
s, the Ambling by the help of Shoes. 
ing of 
— Another finds out a new ſtratagem, and in 
fillesdeſpite of all oppoſition in the Horſe , will 
e ſub-Jnake him amble perfectly, and thereupon he 
back, nakes him a pair of hinder ſhooes with long 
neralljþurns or plates before the toes, and of ſuch 
knpth, that if the borſe offer to trot, the hin- 
ler foot beats the forefoot before it. 
But he forgets that the ſhooes are made 
f Iron, and the Horſes Leggs of Fleſh 
ambleÞnd blood , neither doth he remember 
by thefwith what violence the hinder foot follows 
, anljite fore-foot, nor that every ſtroke it gives, 
with an light upon any place, but the back ſi- 
| withnews, then which there is no part more ten- 
ertheÞder, nor any wound that brings ſuch incura- 
er te ſble lameneſs, 
neſs i 
m un Ambling by the help of fine Liſts. 
arink 
ld oi Another (out of quaintneſs more then 
d, arfftrong reaſon ) ſtrives to make his horſe 
wheamble by taking of fine ſoft lifts, and fould- 
his u ag them ſtrait about the Cambrell in that 
back place where you garter an horſe for a ſtifle- 
s if defirain, and then turn him to graſs for a fort- 
light or more, in which time (faith he) he 
ill fall to a perfect amble, (for it is true he 
cannot 


nblin 4 
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eannot trot but with pain) then taking awiyſit 
the liſts, the work is finiſhed. 

But (under the correRion of the proſeſ. uo 
ſors of this foreign trick, for it is a Spaniſ u 
practice) I muſt aſſure them, that if cheyſ#i 
gain their purpoſe , they muſt offend theſis 
members, If they hurt not the limbs, theyſ hn 
loſe their labour ; but however this is moi do 
aſſured, that the amble thus gained, muſt beef 
diſgracefull , crambling and cringing in theſ nu 
hinder parts, without comlineſs , ſpeed , ove 
clear deliverance. 


Ambling by the Handonly. 


Another (and he calls himſelf the Ma ut 
Ambler of all Amblers) affirms there is uf 
true way of making an horſe co amble but by 
the hand only, and Iam of his opinion, coul 
the ſecret be found out, or could a man mabeſ on 
a horſe do all that he imagined, and as be 
imagined ; but horſes are rebellious , and 
men are furious, and the leaſt of either 0 
theſe ſpoyls the whole work; and it is im- 1 
poſſible for any man to fadge an horſe to if 
new motion utterly unknown, againſt which] 
he will not reſiſt with his uttermoſt powers e 
Befides, to do this action with the hand one-P* 
ly, it muſt onely be done from the Horſes|# 
mouth, and that mouth muſt of — , 
altere 
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from his firſt manner of tiding; for 

tonſe all one hand muſt preſerve all one mo- 
rofeſ.Jtion , and then where is ambling which was 
eni6Jnot known at the firſt backing? Again, we 
they lrive at the firſt backing of an borſe, to * 
| theſhis month to all ſweerneſs , his rein to al 
cheyſftelineſs, and the generall carriage of his 
moi body to all comelineſs. Now in this courſe 
aſt beJof ambling by the hand onely , the mouth 
in thelnuſt be changed from the chaps to the 
|, orfwvecks of the mouth, which is from iweetneſs 
to harſhneſs , his rein muſt be brought 

from conſtancy to incorſtancy : for the eyes 

that did look upward, the noſe and myzzell 
which was couched inward, muſt be turned 

af [omtward, and the generall comlineſs of the 
is no} Bodies carriage muſt be brought to diſorder 
ut by and falſe treading, or elſe he ſhall never ac- 
cou mpliſh the true att of ambling by the hand 


makeJ00c/y + 


Ambling by the Tramel. 


er of ; e 
im- There is another, (I will not call bim the 


alt, becauſe his error may be as great as any) 


H Er- 


= 
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Errors in the Tramell. 


Firſt, he loſeth himſelf in the want« 
knowledge , for the length of the Tramell, 
and either he makes it too long, (which gives 
no ſtroke) or too ſhore (which gives a fa 
ſtroke) the firſt makes an horſe hackell ar 
ſhuffle his feet confuſedly , the latter make 
him roule and twicch up his hinder feet { 
ſuddenly, that by cuſtome it brings bim to 
ftring-balr, from which he will hardly be 
covered ever after. | 

Another loſes himſelfand his labour 
miſplacing the Trammell, and out of a nic 
neſs to ſeem more expert then he is, or ot 
of fearfulneſs to prevent falling (to whic 
the Tramell is ſubjeR) places them above the 
knee, and above the hinder hough. But the 
Rule is neither good nor handſome ; fori 
the Trameſl be too long or looſe , that i 
gives no offence to the ſinews, and other 
gaments about which they muſt neceſſari 
be bound, when they are raiſed ſo high, t 


they can give no true ſtroke, neither can the 


fore-leg compell the hinder to follow it. At 


if they be ſo ſhort or ſtrait, that the fore-leg 


cannot ſtep forward, but the hinder muſt ge 
equall with it, then will it ſo preſs the mii 
ſinew of the hinder leg, and the veins ar 


fleſt 
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fleſhy part of the fore-chighs, that the horſe 
will not be able to go without halting before, 
and cringing and crambling his hinder parts 
ant off ſo ill-favouredly , that it will be irkſome to 
mell | þeh61d ir: beſides, it will occaſion ſwellings, 
give] and draw down tumors, which will be more 
a falle noyſom then the pace will be beneficiall. 
[1 an Another makes hu Tramell of ſuch courſe 
make et hard ſtuff, or elſe girts it ſo trait, or leives 
cet ſiſ it fretting up and down fo looſe, that he galls 
m toi his horſes leggs , and leaves neither hair nor 
be te skin upon them, at whe beſt it leaves ſuch a 
foul print and mark upon the leggs, that eve- 
our H ry one will accuſe both the hotſe and his 
| nice{ Teacher of diſgrace and indiſcretion. 
or ou As theſe, ſo I muſt conclude with the laſt 
whicl error of the Tramell, which is, mens opini- 
ve the ons, and though it be the moſt inſufficient, 
ut che yet it bath the greateſt power to overſway 
for i truth, and that is, the Tramell is utterly un- 
that i neceſſary,and unproſitable, and the defender 
her worthy of no imployment, alledging the 
M Land onely to be excellent. 
he errors have already cenfuted; it now 
ef remaines (after all theſe faults finding) that I 
df ſhew the trueſt , the eaſieſt , and that way 
which is moſt uncontrollable for the making 
of an horſe to amble,wich'all the gracefulnets 
and perfection that can be required. 


HH Thi 
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Tube leſt way to amble an Horſe. 


When you are about undoubtedly to make 
an horſe amble truely, and withoar coritrob 
ment: Firſt, try with your hand by a gentle or 
deliberate racking and thruſting of the horſe 
forward, by belping him in the weeks of his 
month with your ſnaffell , (wb ich muſt be 
ſmooth, big and full) and correcting him fir 
on one ſide, then on another with the calves 
of your leggs, and ſomtimes with the ſpurre; 
if you can make him of himſelfe ſtrike into 
an amble; but by no means diſorder or dif 
place either his mouth, head, or neck; if you 
find you can make him ſtrike into an amble, 
though ſhuffling diſorderly, there will be 
much labor ſaved : for that proclivity ot 
aptneſs to amble , will make bim with more 
eafineſs and leſs danger, endure the uſe of the 
Tramell,and make him find the motion with» 
out tumbling or amiZement : but if you find 
he will by no means either apprehend the 
motions or intentions, then ſtruggle not with 
him, but fall to the uſe of the Tramell in this 
mannel following. 


T he form of the Tramell. 


But before I come to the uſe an vertue 
hereof 
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thereof, 1 will ſhew you the form and ſub- 
ſtance whereof it ought to be made; becauſe 
zothing bath ever done tl is Inftrumenc 
move injury, then falſe ſubſtances and falſe 
ſhapes, 

"Therefore ſome make theſe tramels all of 
Leather, and that will eicher reach or break, 
the firſt marrs the work by uncertainty, the 
other loſeth the labor 

Another makes it of Canvaſs, and that 

alls, 

: A third makes it of ſtrong Lifts, and that 
bath all che faults of both the former; for the 
ſoftneſs will not let it lye cloſe , and the gen- 
tiene ſs makes it ſtretch out of all compals or 
break upon every ftumble. 

And as theſe, ſo there are 2 world of other 

ſs Tramels; for you muſt underſtand 
that touching the true Tramel, the fide-ropes 
muſt be firm, without yeelding an hair: The 
hoſe muſt be ſoft, lye cloſe and not move 
from his firſt place, and the Backband muſt 
de flat, no matter how light, and fo defended 
from the Fillers that it may not gall, And 
this Tramell muſt be thus mad t, and of theſe 
ſubſtances, 

Firſt, for the ſide-Ropes, They muſt be 
wade of the beſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt pack- 
thread, ſuch as your 228 and * 

on 3 * 
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By the Roper into a delicate ſtrong cord, yet | 
at the utmoſt, not above the bigneſs of a ſmal fal 
Jeckline, with a nooze at each end, ſo ſtrong 
as is poſſible to be made; neither muſt theſe 
ſide- Ropes be twined too hard, but gentle, 
and with a yeeldirg condition, for that will 
bring on the motion more eaſie, and keep the 
1 ramell from breaking; now theſe ſideropes 
muſt be juſt 36 inches in length, and ſo equal 
one with another, chat no difference may be 
eſpied. 

For the Hoſe which muſt be placed in the 
ſmall of the fore-leg, and the ſmall of the 
hinder lg above the feetlock, they muſt be 
made of fine Girth web, which is ſoft and 
plianc, and lined with double Cotton : over 
the girth web mutt be faftned ſtrong Tabbs 
of white Neats leather well tallowed, 
ſuited ro an even length, and ſtamped with 
holes of cquall diftance , which ſhall paſſe 
through the noozes of the ſide-Ropes and be 
n.ade longer or ſhorter at pleaſure , with very 
ſtrong Buckles. Theſe hoſe; the G:rth would 
be4 inches in length, and the Tabbs ten. 

The bac band being of no other uſe but 
to bear up the ſide· ropes, would (if you Tra- 
mell all the forelegs) be ade of fine Girth- 
web, and lined with Coetron; but if you tra- 
mell but one fade, then any ordinary tape 
will ſcrve, being ſure that it carry the ſide- 

| ropes 
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opes in an even line without eicher riſing or 
ulling; for if it riſe, it ſhortens the ſide · rope, 
rong [f it fall it indangers tangling. | 
eie Thus you ſee what the true Tramell is, and 
— - be made: touching the uſe it thus fol- 

wech. 


The true uſe of the true Tramell. 


When you have brought your horſe into 
an even ſmooth path, without rubs or rough- 
neſſe, you ſball there boſe the neer fore- 
leg, and the reer hinder leg; theg put to 
them the ſide. rope, and ſee that he ſtand at 
wag juſt proportion which nature her ſelf 
hath formed him, withoutFicher ſtraining or 
inlarging his members, and in that even and 
juſt length ſtay rhe fide-rope by a ſmall tape 
faſtned up to the ſaddle. Then with your 
hand on the bridle, ſtraining bis bead, put 
him gently forward, and if need be, have the 
help of a by-ftander to put him forward al- 
ſo, and fo force him to amble up and down 
the road with all the gentleneſs you can, ſuf- 
fering him to take his own leaſure, at there- 
by be may come to an underſtanding of his 
teſtraint, and your will for the performance 
of the motion, and though he ſnapper or 
ftumble, or peradventure fall now and then, 
jet it matters not, do you only ſtay his head, 

H 4 give 
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give bim leave to riſe, and with all gentle - lr 
neſs put him forward again, till finding bb. 
own fault, and underſtanding the motion. bed 
become perfect, and amble in your hand ton 
your contentment. And that this may be 
done with more caft and leſs amazement toſiqt 
the horſe, it is not amiſs (at his firſt Trameb-Jytw 
ing) that yon give your fide-ropts mom oa 
length then ordinary, both that the twitche ſit a 
may be leſs ſudden, and the motion comingſhro 
more gently , the horfe may ſooner appre-Jaml 
hend it, and 
But as ſoon as he comes to any perfeRnefi Jere: 
then inftantly put the ſide-ropes to their rrve [hill 
length. For an inch too long , is a fo whi 
flow inthe pace; d an inch to ſhort canſeth ſing, 
ralling, a twitching up of the legps, and indeed 
a kind of plain halting, 


then to alter the Tramell. 


| 

When the horſe will thus amble in your on 
hand perfectly, being crameled on one fide, ie 
you ſhall then change them to the other ſide, 
and make him amble in your hand as you did het 
"before. And thus you ſhall do, changing bes 
from one ſide to another, till with this halfe [th 
tramell he will run and amble in your hand [wit 
without ſnappering or ſtumbling,both * E. 

a 
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jd fwiftly, When this is attained unto, 
nch cannot be above two or three hours 
Four (if there be any tractableneſi) you 
ay then put on the whole Tramell, and the 
had flat back-band, Trameling both ſides 
ally, and ſo run him in your bend (at the 
nmoſt length of the bridle) up avd down the 
noreJioad divers times, then pauſe, cherifh, and to 
che ſi a gain; and thus apply him till you have 
ning brought him to that perfection, that he will 
pre-jumble, ſwifely, truly and readily, when,where 
ind how you pleaſe ; then put him upon un- 
neſt Jeren and ugcertain ways, as up- hill and down. 
tree un, where there are clots and ronghneſs,and 
— gere there is hollowarſs and falle tread - 
| 


np. 


leed 


When to mount his back. 


Now when he is perfect in your band up- 
oor Joh all cheſe, you may then adventure to 
de, mount his back, which (if you pleaſe) you 
de, [tay firſt do by a Boy, or Groom, makingthe 
did Ihorſe amble under him, whilſt you ſtay his 
ing bead to prevent danger, or to fee how hee 
le Ififiketb. Then after mount your ſelf, and 
nd [with all gentleneſs and leony increaſing his 
ily more and more, till come to the 
tid [rip of perſection. And thus as you did 
| before 
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be fore in your hand, ſo do now on his back 
ficſt with the whole Tramell, then with the 
halfe,and changing the Tramell oft, firft fron 
one (ide, then to another, then alteringh,; 
grounds till you find that exquiſiteneſs which 
you deſire. And this muſt be done by dai 
exerciſe and labour, is twice, thrice, ſometimeiſa 
oftner in the day. | 


— 


u ben to journey. 


=== 


When you have attained your wiſh in tr! 
perfection of his ſtroke, the nimbleneſkhjis x 
of lus Limbs, and the good carriage of hif By 
head and Body, you may then take awajkhi 
the Tramell altogether, and exerciſe hink; 
without it. But this exerciſe I would haue 
upon the high-way, and not (Horſe-courſeh 
like) in a private ſmooth Road, for thukor 
a ffords but a couſening pace , which is le 
upon cvery ſmall wearineſſe; therefor 
rake the high-way forward for three, four, 
five miles in a morning more or leſſe, as yo 
find the horſes aptneſs and ability. hi 

Now if in this Journeying , eitherhyc 
through wearineſs, ignorance, or peeviſſ 
neſs, you find in him a willingneſſe « 

. forſaleſ 


q 
j 
| 
| 
1 
'T 
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ack ſyrſake his pace, then (ever carrying in your 
h theſycker the balfe rramell)alight and put them 

ona and fo exerciſe him in them, and now 
gd chen giving him eaſe, bring him home in 
cſs true pace. 
duff This exerciſe you ſhall follow day by day, 
Sd every day increaſing it more and more, 
ill yok have brought him from one mile to 
nyt which done, you may then give 
in eaſe, as letting him reſt a day or two, 
more, and then apply bim again; and 
you find in him neither error nor alteration 
hen you may reſolve your work 15 finiſhed : 
in all mine experience, I neyer found 
lis way to fal. 
But if any al:erarion do happen, (45 many 
MPhantaſtick horſes are ſubject unto) it it be 
the motion of his pace, then with 
zur hand reform it. But if that fail, then 
he uſe of che halfe Tramell will never fail 


Now if the error proceed from any other 
ſion, look ſeriouſly into the cauſe there- 

„and taking that away, the effect will 

on ceaſe, for you are to underſtand, that in 

his manner of teaching an horſe to amble , 
thou are forbidden no help or benefit what- 
et which belongs unto horſmanſhip, as 
chain, Cavezin, Muſroule, Headitrain, 
4 Mare 
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Martingale, Bit, or any other neceſſary 1 
ſtrument, becanſe this motion is not drew 
ſrom the mouth, bur from the limbs; 


Many things elſe might be ſpoken on thi I} 
ſubject, but it would but load paper,and y 
ry memory, and I aim only at ſhort eſſays 
and true new experiments, therefore this 
ready writ I hold ſufficient, 


' 


| 
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l; 
u ulberein is ſhewed all the perfeRions 


and imperfections that are or can 
be in a Horſe. 


Ibſervations and Adwertiſe- 
ments for any man when he 
goeth about to buy an Horſe. 


Here is nothing more difficult in all the 
Art of Horſmanſhip , then to ſer down 
vnſtant and uncontrollable Reſolutions by 
bich to bind every mans mind to an unity 
conſent in the buying of an Horſe : for 
cording to the old Adage, What is one 
ns meat, © another mans poyſon, what one 
{es another diſlikes But to proceed ac- 
ording to the Rule of Reaſon , the Precepts 
the Ancients , and the modern practice of 
preſent conceived opinions, I will, as 


iefly as I can (and the rather becauſe ir is 
4 
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a labour I never undertook in this wiſe be 
fore)ſhew you thoſe obſervations and adver 
tiſements which may fortifie you in any ban 
election. 


The end for which to buy: 


Firſt the teſore you are to obſerve, thati 
you will elect an Horſe for your hearts cor 
tentment, you muſt conſider the end and pur 
poſe for which you buy him, as whetherfog 
the Warres, running, hunting, travellingfſe 
draught or burthen, 

Every one having their ſeverall CharaRer 
and their feverall faces both of beauty ar 
uncomlinels, | 

Bar becauſe there is but one truth,and on: 
perfection, 1 will under the deſcription « 
the perfect and untainted horſe, ſhew all the 
imperfeftions and attaindures which eit 
nature or miſchance can put upon the Hort 
of greateſt deformity. ” 

Let me then adviſe you that intend to ht 
an horſe, to acquaint your ſelf with all t 
true ſhapes and excellencies which belong tt 
an horſe whether it be in hs naturall an 
true proportion, or in any accidental or ou 
ward increaſe or dectea e of any limb orten 
member, and from their conttaries to gathet fin 
all thing whatſoever that may give diflikehi 
or offence, Electiu 
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ſe be 

ider Election how divided. 

: To begin therefore with the firſt principle 
Election, you ſhall underſtand they are 
fivided into two eſpeciall heads, the one Ge- 
xerall the other Particular. | 

that 

cot 

| pur 

et fu The Generall Rule of election is, firſt the 
llinggend for which you buy, then his Breed or 

Generation; his Colour , his Pace, and his 
ctenſdtature. Theſe are ſaid to be generall, becauſe 

y andithey have a generall dependance upon every 

Il nans ſeveral opinions: as the firſt, which is the 

dong end for which you buy, it is a thing ſhut up 

01 Menly in your own boſom:. 

11 che ' 

ither 

Lori 


T he generall Rule. 


Of Breed, 


The other, which is Breed, you muſt eicher 
o bu uke ir from faithful report, your own know- 
| teFledge, or from ſome known and certain Cha- 
ng raters by which one ſtrain or ore Country is 
| andfdiftinguiſhed from another; ac the Nyapeli- 
OutFten is known by his Hauk-noſe , the Sani- 
b by his ſmall Limbs , the Barbary by bis 
chetffine head, and deep hoof, The Dutch by 
s rough legges, the En91iſh, by his cy 
e. ra 


like 
ctia 
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rall ſtrong knitting together, and ſo forth off 


divers otbers, ne: 


Of Colour. me 


As for his colour, although there is no colourfſner 
utterly exempt from goodneſs, for | have ſcenfjup 
good of all, yet there are ſome better reputeiſ an 
then others, as the daple,gray for beauty, theſ ent 
brown-bay for ſervice, the black with filverſtoy 
hairs for courage, and the Lyard or true mixer, 
Roan for cantinnance, As for the ſorrell, the 
black without white, and the unchargead(; 
Iron- gray, are reputed cholerick, the bright} ! 
Bay, the flea- bitten, and the black wich h ſea 
marks, ate ſanguiniſts; the black, white, the qui 

ellow, dun, and kiteglewed , and the pye un, 
Lalld, are flegmatick ; and the cheſnut , chemo 
mouſe· dun, the red bay, and the blew-grayſkg! 
are melancholy, for 


Pace, as 7 rotting. nim 


Now for his pace, which is either Trot, ſire; 
. Amble, Rack or Gallop, you muſt refer itÞun- 
to the end alſo for which you buy; as ifitting 
be fer the warrs, running, husting, or you; 

own pleaſure, then the trot is maſt tollerable, 

and this motion you ſhall knew by a croſ 1 
moving of che horſes limbs, as when the fürn 


fore. 


Buy EK Tr3 
ffſore-leg and the near hinder-lep ; or the 
gear fore-leg and the far hinder-leg move 
ind go forward in one inſtant. And in this 
notion, the nearer the horſe taketh his 
limbs from the ground, the opener, the eve- 
ou ver, and che ſhorter is his pace: for to take 
ſcenſ ap bis feet ſlovenly, ſhewes ſtumbling and 
lmenefle : To tread narrow or croſs, ſhews 
, theJencerfeiring or failling ; to ſtep uneven, ſhews 
ilverfitoyl and wearineſs ; and to tread long, ſhews 
winſever- reaching. 
| the 
adi Ambling. 
right} Now if you ele& for eaſe, gteat perſons 
Abi feats, or long travell, then Ambling is re- 
, theJquired. And this motion is contrary to trot- 
pye . ung: for now both the feet on one ſide muſt 
the nove equally together, that is, the far fore- 
Sray,fkegs and the far hinder-legs, and the near 
fore-leg and the near hinder-leg And this 
motion muſt go juſt, large, ſmoth, and 
nimble ; for to treade falſe , takes away all 
Jeaaſe ; totread ſhort, rids no ground; to 
tread rough, ſhewes, rolling; and to tread 
er it}ur-nimbly,ſhewes a falſe pace that never con- 
| ifitſtinaerh,as alſo lameneſs, ' 


Racking ; 
If yo ele for Buck-hunting ; galloping 
n the high-way, poſt, hackney, ot the — 
1 then 
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then a racking pace is required : and this mg 
tion is the ſame that ambling is, onely it is it 
a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread ; ar 
though it rid not ſo much ground, yet it is 
little more cakie ; 


Galloping. | 
Now to all theſe paces muſt be joyned 
good gallop, which naturally every trotting 
and racking horſe hath ; the ambler is a litt 
unapt thereunto , becauſe the motions at 
both one, ſo that being put to a greate 
ſwiftneſs of pace then formerly he hath bee: 
acquainted withall, he handles his leggs cot 
faſedly and out of order, but being traine 
ly, and made to underftand the motior 
Fe will as well undertake it as any trottir 
horſe whatſoever, 

Now ina good gallop you are to obſe 
theſe vertues, Fir, that the horſe whic 
taketh his feet nimbly from the ground, bi 
doth not raiſe them high, that neither rc 
eth nor beateth himſelfe, that firetcheth e 
his fore legs, follows nimbl y with his binder 
and neither cutteth under bis knee (which. 
called the Swift cut) nor croſſeth, nor claj 
one foot on another, and ever leadeth wit 
his far fore foot, and not with the near 
this horſs is ſaid ever to gallop moſt come! 
and moſt true, and it is the fitteſt for ſpeed,c 
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ioy ſwift imployment, If he gallop round, 

raiſe his fore-feet, he is then ſaid to gal- 
lop ſtrongly, but not ſwiftly , and is fitteſt 
for the great Saddle, the wars and firong 
encounters. If he gallop flow, yet ſure , be 
will ſerve for the high- way: bat if he labour 
his feet confuſedly,and gallop painfully, then 
is he good for no galloping ſervice: beſide, it 
4 ſhews ſome hidden lameneſs. | 


FCtat ure: 


Laſtly, touching bis Stature, it muſt be 
u teferred to the end for which you buy, ever 
& obſerving that the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt are 
jonl fitteſt for ſtrong occaſions and great bur- 
in thens, ſtrong draughts, and double carriage; 
the middle ſixe for pleaſure and generall im- 
ployments;and the leaſt for eaſe, ſtreetwalke, 
ind Summer Hackney. 


The particular Rule. 


Nor touching the particular Rule of 
& election, it ĩs contained in the diſcovery of 
& taturall deformities, accidentall outward ſors 
| tances, or inward hidden miſchiefs which 
are ſo many and ſo infinice chat it is a world 
of work to explain them yet; for ſatisfa- 
d,of Rion ſake I will jo as methodicall man- 

‚ 8 ner 
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ner as I can, ſhew what you are to obſerye 
in this acceſſion, 


How to ftand to view. 


When a Horſe is brought unto you to buy 
(being ſatisfied for his breed, bis pace, colour 
and ſtature, then ſee him ſtand naked before J; 
you, and placing your ſelf before his face, take 
a ſtrict view of his countenance , and the 
cheerfulneſs chreof:for it is an excellent glaſs 
wherein to behold his goodneſs and beſt per- 
eftions. As thus 


His Eares. 


If his ears be ſma!l,chin,ſharp,ſhort, pricked 
and moving; or if they be long, yet well ſer 
on, and wel carried, it is a mark of beauty, 
goodneſs, and metall: but if they be thick, 
laved or lolling, wide ſer, and unmoving, 
en are they ſignes of dulneſs, doggedneſe: 
and evil nature, 


Hu Face. 


If his Face be lean: his forehead ſwelling 
outward: the mark or feather in his face ſer 
bigh, as above his eys, or at the top of his 
eyes; if he have white ftarre: or white ratch 


of I 
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of an indifferent ſize, and even placed, or a 
whice ſaip on his noſe, or lip; all are marks 
of heauty and goodneſs, But if his face be 
fat, cloudy or skouling, his forehead flat as 
atrencher, (which we call Mare-faced,) or 
the mark in his forehead ſtand low, as under 
bis eyes: If his ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, ct 
in an evill poſture, or in ſtead ofa ſnip , his 
noſe be raw and unhairy, or his face gene- 
rally bald; all are fignes of deformity. 


His Eyes. 


If his eyes be ronnd, big, black, ſhining, 
farting or ſtaring from his bead, if the black 
of the eye fill the pit or outward circumfe- 
rence, ſo that in the moving, none (or very 
little) of the white appeareth, all are figns of 
beauty, goodneſs, and metall: but if his eyes 
be uneven, and of a wrinkled proportion, if 
they be little — we call pig- eyed) both 
ue uncomely ſignes of weakneſs: if they be 
red and fiery, take heed of Moon - eys, which 
is next door to blindneſs ; If white and wal- 
led, it ſhews a weak ſight, and unneceſſar 
ſtarting or finding of Boggards : if wit 
white ſpecks, take heed of the pearl, pin and 
web: if they water or ſhew bloody, it ſhews 
bruiſes; and if they matter, they ſhew old 
over-riding,feſtred rhumes,or violent ſtrains 
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If they look dead or dull, or are hollow, os Im 
much ſunk, take heed of blindneſs at the beft; Jo 
the beſt is of an old decrepid generation : if 
the black fill not the pit, but the white is al · 
ways appearing, or if in moving the white and 
black be ſeen in equall quantity, it is a ſigne 
of weakneſs, and a dogged diſpoſition, 


His Chetks and Chaps. 


If handling his Cheeks or Chaps, you find 
the bones lean and thin, the ſpace wide be- 
tween them, the ehropple or wind-pipe big 
as you can gripe, and the void place without 
knoes or kirnels; and generally the jawes ſo 

reat, that the neck ſeemeth to couch with. | Ur 
in them, they are all excellent ſignes of great 
wind, courage, and ſonndneſs of head and 
body. But if the chaps be fat and thick, the] VA! 
ſpace between them cloſed up with groſ [ur 
ſubſtance, and the throple lictle, all are ſigns 
of ſhort wiad and much inward foulneſs: If 
the void yn be full of knots and kirnels, 
take heed of the Strangle or Glanders, atthe 
beft, the horſeis not without a foul cold. If the 
his jaws be ſo ſtrait, that his neck ſwelleth ont 
above them, if ir be no more but naturall, | tha 
it is onely an uncomely ſign of ſhort wind] one 
and purſickneſs, or groſneſs; but if the ſwel- 
ling be long, and eloſe by bis Chaps, like s 
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- Inherſtone , then take beed of the Vives, or 
, ome other unnaturallimpoſtume, 


His Noſtrils and mnz;zell. 


If his noſtrils be open, dry, - and 
ge, ſo as upon any ſtraining, the inward 
— Gl —— and i — elke 

is mouth deep, and his lips ] 
meeting; thenall are good how r 
ind Nbealth and courage. But if b bod b de 
„trait, his wind is little; if is muzzell be 
poſs, his ſpirit lis dull; if his month be ſhal- 
be will never carry a bit well; and if his 
upper lip will not reach his nether , old age 
eh, | or infirmity bath marked him for carrion. If 
eat | bis noſe be moiſt and dropping, if it be clear 
[nd water, it is a cold; if foul matter, then be- 
the mare of Glander: if both noftrills run, it is 


oſs | hurtful ; but if one, then, moſt dangerous. 
Teuh. 


the Touching his Teeth and their vertues, 

If] they are ſer down in a particular chapter; 
onely remember, you never buy an borſe 

ll thar — any, for as good loſe all as 
one. a 


BuyER, 


His Breaſt. 


From his Head look down to his Breaſt, nd 


and ſee that it be broad, out-ſwelling, and & 
dorned with many features : for that ſhews 
ſtrength and indurance. The little breaft is, 
uncomely, and ſhewes weakneſs, the narrow' 

breaſt is apt to tumble, fall, andenterfeire n 
before : the breaſt that is hidden inward, and 


wanteth the beauty and diviſion of many thi 


feathers , ſhewes a weak armed heart, and 
a breaſt that is unwilling and unfit for any: 
violent toyl or ſtrong labour. 


His Fore· thig hes. 


$344 1 
Next, look down from his elbow to his 
knee, and fee that thoſe fore-thighs be ruſh- e 
grown, well horned within, ſinewed, fleſhy 
and out-ſwelling , for they are good ſignes I 
of ſtrength, the contrary ſhews weakneſs , 
and are unnatural. 


His Knees | 


Then look on his knees that they carry prox 
portion, be lean, ſinewy, & cloſe knit, for they 
are good and comely; but if one be bigger 
or rounder then another, the horſe bath 

received 
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eived miſchief : if they be groſs , the 


ſe is gouty: if they have ſcarres , or hair 
pken , it is a true mark of a ſtumbling jade 
d a perpetual! faller. 


His Legs. 


w' From his knees look down to his leggs, to 
re ſhi paſterns, and if you find them clean, 
nd tan, flat, and ſinewy, and the inward bought 
ny bis knee without ſeames, or hair- broken, 
nd hen he ſhewes good ſhape and ſoundneſs : 
ny: Bat if on the in- ide the leg you find hard 
nots , they are ſplinters ; if on the out- ſide 
are ſerews or excreſſions ; if under his 
nees be ſcabs on the in-ſide, it is the Swift- 
t, and he will ill endure galloping ; if a- 
his dove his paſternes on the in- ſide you find 
h- fabs, ic ſhews interfeiring ; but if the ſcabs 
ny ee generally over bis leggs, it is either ex- 
es reame foul keeping, or elſe a ſpice of the 
5 , Mannge ; if his fleſh be fat, round and fleſhy, 
will never indure labour : and if on the 
ward bought of his knees yon find ſeams, 
abs , or hair-broken, it ſhews a Malean- 

kr, which is a cankerous ulcer, 


ey His P after ns, 

er | Look then on his paſtern-joynt and his 

th ſtern ; the firſt muſt be clear and well knit 
* together, 
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together, the other muſt be ſhort, firong 
and upright ſtanding: for if the firſt be big 

or ſweld , take heed of ſinew-ftrains and 
gourdings ; if the other be long, weak or 
bending,the limbs will be hardly able to car} A 
ry the body wichout tiring + _ 


ſta 
dir 


For the Hooves in generall , they hou p 
be black, ſmooth, tough, rather a little longſrot 
then round, deep,hollow and full ſoundimg aha 
for white Hooves are tender, and catry in 
ſhooe ill; a rough, groſſe ſeamed Hoof, i th 
ſhewes an age or over- heating. A brittle 
hoof will carry no ſhooe at all; an extract her 
dinary round hoof is ill for foul ways auf ul 
deep hunting. A flat hoof that is pumiſſei ſſ o k 
ſhews foundering ; and a hoof that is empty ow 
and bollow-ſounding, ſhews a decayed io u 
ward part by reaſon of ſome wound or dil aue 
founder, As for the crown of the hoof , ile 
the hair lye ſmooth and cloſe , and tbef znd 
fleſh flat and even, then all is perfect i in t 
but if the haire be ſtaring, the «kin ſcab-| neſ; 
bed, and the fleſh riſing, then look for 2 
— , Or a crown ſcab, or a quitter| 

at. 


His Hooves. 


7 


— 
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"Ong 
bis - The ſetting on of bis Head, his Cre#t 
= and Mane. 
or | 
ary After this; ſtand by his ſide , and firſt look 
the ſetting on of his head, and ſee that 
ſtand neither too bigh nor too low, but in 
_ line » _ _ . _ be ſmall ac 
he ſetting on of . ad, and long, grow. 
deeper to the ſhoulders, — gh 
Strong and thin mane, long, ſoft and ſome- 
hat curling; for theſe are beautifull cha- 
Fers : whereas to have the head ill ſet on, 
ofthe greateſt deformity , to have any big · 
[Meſs or ſwelling in the nape of the neck, 
Mews the Poul-evill, or beginning of a Fi- 
fula ; to have a ſhort thick neck like a Bull, 
lee have it falling at the withers, to have a 
flow, weak, a thick, or falling creſt , ſhews 
i yant both of ſtrength and metall: to have 
iff mach hair on the mane, ſheweth intolerà- 
„Able dulneſs ; to have it too thin, ſhews fury; 
thef and to have none, or ſhed ,. ſhews the worm 
iu the mane, the itch, or elſe plain Mangi- 


or 


ng; 
ry 


neſs; 
1 
* 


His Back, Ribs, Fillets; Belly, 
and Stones, 


Look on the chine of his back, that it be 
. 4 broad, even and firaight , his ribs well com- 
= Jalled 
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paſſed and bending outward, his Fillets up 
right, ſtrong and ſhort, & not above an hanc 
full between his laſt rib and bis bucklebone 
let his belly be well let down, yet hidden 
within bis ribs,and let his ſtones be cloſe truſt 
upto his body: for all theſe are marks of 
health and good perſection, whereas to have 
bis chine narrow, he will never carry a ſadd 
without wounding: and to have it bending, ot 
Saddle.backed,ſhews weakneſs, | 

To have his Ribs flat, there is no Liberty 
for wind. | 

To have his Fillets hanging, long or 
weak, he will never climb an bill, nor carry 
a burden. 

And to have his belly clung up or gaunt, 
or his tones hanging down, looſe, ora (ide, 
they are both ſigns of ſickneſs , tenderneſs, $" 
foundring in the body, and unaptneſs forF 


labor: 
His Buttocks* de! 


r 


Then look upon his Battocks, and ſee thai 
they be round, plump, full, and in an even 
levell with his body: or of long, that it be 
well raiſed behind, and ſpread forth at the 
ſetting on of the tail, for theſe are comely har 
and beautifull. The narrow pin-butrock,the it b. 
hog or ſwine rump, and the falling and farb. 
down let buttock are full of deformity, — 


— — ew _ 
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both an injury in nature, and that they 


Ie neither fit or becomming, for pad, foot- 
Pech, or pyllion, | 


His Hindey-thighs, 


of 
Then look to his hinder-thighs, or Ga- 
ins, if they be well let down even to the 
ddle-joynt, thick, brawny, full, and ſwel- 
0g: for that is a great argument of ſtrengch 
| goodneſs, whereas the lank, ſlender thighs 
y diſability and weakneſs, 


His Cambrelt. 


'| Then look upon the middle joynt behind, 
| if it be nothing but skin and bone, veins 
A finews,and rather a liitle bending then to 
nit, then it is perfect as ic ſhould be. But if 
{have chaps or ſores on the inward bought 
bending , then that is a Selander. If the 
ynt be ſweld generally all over, then he 
h gota blow or bruiſe: if the ſwelling be 
rticular, as in the pot, or hollow part, or 
the infide, and the vein full and proud 
he che ſwelling be ſoft, it is a blood-ſpaven : 
u Fhard, a bone · ſpaven, but if the ſwelling de 
a 1 before the knuckle, then it is 8 


Hinder- 
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þ his 
Hinder- Leggs- his 


Then look to his hinder-legs,if — be lea 
clean, flat and ſinowy, then all is well; buti 
they be fat, they will not indure labour. IF 1 
they be ſweld, the grea ſe is molten into then ot 
If he be ſcabbed above the paſterns, he hathis 
the Scratches: if he have chaps under hi 
paſterns, he bath rains, and none of theſe bi 
are noyſome. 


re: 
I. 
mal 
Gri 


in tl 
| led 
Laſtly, for the ſetting on of his Tayl, wen ruſ 
there is a good Buttock, the tail can nes 
ſtand ill; and where there is an evill buttodſ mal 
there the tail can never ſtand well: fori N 
ought to ſtand broad, high, flat and coucbeſ wet 
a little inward. ters 
Thus I have ſhewed you the true ſhaęeſ nd 
and true deformities, you may in your choic 
pleaſe your own fancies. 


His Tayle: 


At uncontrollable way to know the 
age of an Horſe, 


There are ſeven outward Character: 
which to know the age of every Horſe, thteet] 
namely, his Teeth , his Hogves bis Tailſof e. 
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his Eyes, his Skin, his Hair, and the Bars in 
his mouth, 


ar His Teeth, 


13 If you will know his Age by his Teeth , 
MI you muſt underſtand , that an Horſe hath in 
This head juſt forty teeth, that is to ſay , fix 
A ereat Wong teeth above, and fix below on 
one ſide, and as many on the other, which 
maketh twenty four, and are called his 
Grinders : "Then fix above and fix below 
inthe fore-part of his mouth, which are cal- 
led Gatherers , and make 36. Then four 
ben Tuſhes, one above, and one below on one 
Side, and are called the Bit Teeth , which 
toch maketh juſt fourty. 
or Now the firſt year be bath his Foals 
teeth, which are onely Grinders and Gathe» 
rers, but no Tuſhes, andthey be ſmall, white 
Faod bright to look on. 
the ſecound year he changetb the four 
formoſt teeth in his head, that is, two above 
and two below in the midſt of the rows of 
the Gatherers, ard they are browner and 
digger then the other. 
The third year he changeth his teeth next 

u Manto them, and leaveth no apparent Foals 
teeth before, but two above, and two below 
elfe each ſide, which are alſo bright and m 
j mes e 


——U— — — 
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The fourth year he changeth the teetl 
next unto them, and leaveth no more Foale 
teeth but one of each fide, both above and 
below. 

The fifth year his fotmoſt teeth will be 
all changed; but then he hath his tuſhes on 
each ſide compleat, and the laſt Foals teet 
which he caſt, thoſe which come up in their 
place, will be hollow, and have a little blaci 
ſpeck in the midſt, which is called the mark 
inthe horſes mouth, and continueth till he 
be paſt eight years old 

The fixth year he putteth up his newfſom 

tuſnes, near about which you ſhall ſee groꝝ· dd 
ing alittle of new and young fleſh , at tbeſ ul 
bottome of the tuſh: beſides, the tuſh will 
be white, ſmall, ſhort and,ſharp. 

The ſeventh year all his teeth will hav 
their perfect growth; and the mark in the} I. 
horſes mouth ( before ſpoken of) will behwer 
plainly ſeen. oy ( 

The eighth year all his teeth will be full crut 
ſmooth and plain, the black ſpeck or matiſ the 
being no more but diſcerned, and his ruſh and 
will be more yellow then ordinary. 

The ninth year his formoſt teeth will be 
longer, broader, yellower and fouler then 
at younger years, the mark gone, and bi} It 
ruſhes will be bluntiſn. you 

The tenth year in the inſide of bis upp th 

tu 
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nes will he no holes at afl to be felt with 
alegpar fingers end, which tel that age you ſhall 
er feel: befides the temples of his head 
ill begin to be crooked and hollow. | 
| beg» The eleventh year his teeth will be excee- 
$ onffling long, very yellow, black and foul,one- 
ul he may then cut even, and his teeth will 
heirfſand direRaly oppoſite one to another. 
lach] The twelfth year bis teeth will be long, 
arkgyellow, black and foul ; but then his upper 
| beech will hang over his nether. 
The thirteenth year his tuſhes will be worn 
Somwhat cloſe to his chaps (if he be « much 
idden horſe) otherwiſe they will be black, 
ul and long, like the tyſhes of a Boar. 


His Hooves. 


If a horſes hooves be rugged, and as it 
rere ſeamed one ſeam over another, and ma- 
ny ſeames; if they be dry, full and cruſty, or 
all} crumblingæ it is a ſign of very old age: and on 
ul the conttary part, a ſmouth , moiſt, hollow, 
and wel ſounding hoof is a ſigne of young 


be _ His T ail. © 
cf 


his 


If you take an horſe with your finger and 
your thumb by the ſtern of the tail, cloſe at 
erf the ſetting on by the buttock, feeling there 
—_—_ oo hard 
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hard, if you feel of each fide the tail a joyr 
tick out more then any other by the big 
neſſe of an hazell nut, then you may 
ſume the horſe is under ten years old: bus i 
his joynts be all plain, and no ſuch thingt 
be felt, then hes above ten, and may 

thirteen, 


His Eyes: 


If an horſes eyes be round, full, ſtaring, 
ſtarting from his bead, if the pits over th 


be filled, ſmooth & even with bis temples, I 4 
no wrinckles either about his brow , or unde} . 
his eyes, then he is young; if otherwiſe yo |, 
ſee the contrary characters, it isa ſign of , 
old age, „ 

Hu Skin. 8 


If you take an horſes skin in any part « 
his body, betwixt your finger and yo 
thumb, and pull ic from bis fleſh, then letting, 
it go again, if it ſaddenly teturne to the plac 
from whence it came, and be ſmooth a 
plaia without wrinkle, then he is young, 

full of ſtrength 1 but if it ſtand and notre 
turn inftantly to its former place, then he 
very old and waſted. K 


5 
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Ha Har. 


If an Horſe that is of any datk colour, 
ſhall grow griſſell onely about his Eyebrows, 
or underneath his Mane ; or any horſe of a 
whitiſh colour ſhall grow meannelled with 
either black or red meannels univerſally over 
his body, then both are ſignes of old age. 
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His Barre. 
Laſtly, if the Barrs in his mouth be great, 


deep, and handle rough and hard, then is the 


horſe old : but if they be ſoft, ſhallow; and 
handle gently and cegderly, then is the hotſe 
young, and in good ability of body, 

nd thus much be ſpoken touching the 
Office of the Buyer. 
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OFFICE OF THE ye 
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FARRIER: | 
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2 n G hat 
The Signes of all Sickneſſes, ihe 
and how to diſcern - 
them. * we 

nt 


countenance, extrgam looſneſs, or ex- | or i 

tream _eoſtivetieſs , ſhortneſs of breath, 

lorbingdftheet, dull and imperfect eys, 
rotten or dry cough , ſtaring hair , or hair 
unnaturally diſcoloured, a ſtaggering pace; 
frantick behaviour, yellowneſs of the eyes or 
Skin, faint or cold ſweat, extraordinary lying 
down,or beating or looking back at his body 
alteration of qualities or geftures, not cafting - 
of the coat. leanneſs, hide-bound and the 
like. All theſe are apparant ſigns of diſtempe- 
rature and ſickneſs. 


1 F you find in your horſe heavineſs of | you 


. Signes frem the Dung. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve the horſes dung, 
| for 


— 


7 
* 


ee 
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for it is the beſtTel-croth of his inward parts; 
yet you muſt not judge it by a generall opini- 
on, but by a private diſcourſe with your ſelf 
how he hath been fed , becayſe food is the 
— thing that breeds alterations, ——as 

us 

If he feed altogether upon graſs, his dung 
hath one complexion , as green; if upon hay, 
then another, as 2 little more dark. If upon 
little provender, then inclining to yelow. But 
to avoid both curioſity and doubt, obſerve 
well the complexion of his dung, when he is 
in the beſt health, and the beſt feedingzand as 
you find it alter, ſo judge either of his health 
or ſickneſs, as thus — — 

If his dung be clear, criſp, and of a pale 
yellowiſh complexion, hanging together 
without ſeparation, more then as the weight 
breakes it in falling, being neither ſo thin nor 
ſo thick, but it wil a little flat on the ground. 
And indeed both in favour and ſubſtance, 
reſembling a ſound mans ordure, then is the 


; horſe clean, well fed, and without imperfe- 


on: 

If it be well coloured, yet fall from himin 
round knots, or pellets, ſoit be but the firſt 
or ſecond dung, the reſt good, as aforeſaid , 
it matters not: for it only ſhews he did eat 
hay lately , and that will ever come away 
dak. Bur if all his dung be alike, chenitis 
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ſign of foul feeding, and he hath either too 
much hay, or cates too much litter, and too 
little corn, 

If his dung be in round pellets, and black- 
iſh, orbrowa, it ſhews inward heat in the 
body, 

If it be greaſie, it ſhews foulneſs, and that 
greaſe is molten, but cannot come away. If 
he void greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with his 
dung, if the greaſe be white and clear, then 
it comes away kindly, and there is no dan- 
ger ; but if it be yellow or putrified , then 
the greaſe hath lain long in his body, and 
ſickneſs will follow if not prevented. 

If his dung be red and hard, then the horſe 
hath had too ſtrong heats, and coftiveneſs 
will follow: if it be pale and looſe, it ſhews 
inward coldneſs of body, or too much moiſt 
and corrupt feeding: 


Signes from the Urine. 


1 — the Urine be not altogether ſo 
materiall as the dung, yet it bath (ome 
true faces, as thus 
I bat Urine which is of a pale yellowiſh 
colour, rather thick then tbin , of a ftroog 
ſmell and a piercing condition, is an healed, 
all, ſound and good urine: but if it be of a0 
igh, red complexipn, eicher like blood, or 


ioclining] 


SFr = 3 
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ioclining to blood, then hath the borſe had 
either too ſore heats, been over - ridden, or 
ridden to early after winter gras. 

If the Urine be of an high complexion , 
clear and tranſparent, like old March Beer, 


chen he is infl med in his body, and hath ta- 


ken ſome ſurſit. 

If the urine carry a white cream on the top, 

+ ſhews a weak back, or conſumption of 
d. 

A green urine ſhews conſumption of the 

body. 

A Urine with bloody ſtreaks ſhews an ul- 

cer in the kidnies : and a black, thick, cloudy 

urine ſhews death aud mortality. : 


Of ſickneſs in generall. 


Whenſoever, upon any occaſion, you ſhall 
fipd the horſe droop in countenance, to for. 
ſake his meat, or to ſhew any other appa- 
rent ſign of ſickneſs ; if they be not great, 
yon may forbeir to let blood, becauſe where 
the blood is ſpent, the ſpirits are ſpent alſo, 
and they are not eaſily recovered. But if the 
Ggnes be great and dangerous, then by all 
means let blood inftantly, and for three mor- 
nings together (the horle being faſtning ) 
ive him half an ounce of the powder ( called 
y me ) N by the Italiats, Re- 


4 gina 
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gina medicina, the Qucen of medicines, brews 
ed either in a pint of Muskadine or Malmſey, 


or a pint of the ſyrop of Sugar, being two de- 


grees above the ordinary Moloſſes, or for 
want thereof Moloſſes wil ſerve the tutn; and 


where all are wanting, yon may take a pint: 


either of dragon water, or a quart of the 
ſweereſt and ſtrongeſt Ale- wort, or in ex- 
tre mity take a quart of ſtrong Ale or Beer, 
but then warm it a little before the fire. 
This muſt be given with an horn, and if the 
Horſe have ability of body, ride him in ſome 
warm place after it, and let him faſt near two 
hours after the riding. 
Ar noon give him a ſweet maſh, cloath 
very wartn, and let him touch no cold water. 
Now touching the exact and true making 
of this rare powder, which I call Diahexa- 
ple, becauſe no man ( that I know ) Apothe- 
cary or other, doth at this day make it truę- 
ly, partly becauſe it is an experiment but 
lately come to my knowledge by conference 
with learned Phyſicians , and partly becauſe 
our medicine makers are in Horſe phyſick 
leſs curions-then they ſhould be; through 
which errors chere is produced to the world 
an abundance of falſe mixtures, which both 
deceiveth the honeſt Horſ-maſter, kills the 
harmleſs horſe, and diſgraceth the well- 
moaning Farrier, To repair all ä 
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will here ſer down the true manneg of ma- 
ting this admirable powder, together with 
' the vertues and operations thereof. 


The true manner of making the true 
Diahexaple, 


Take the roots of round Ariſtologia, waſh 
them , ſcrape them, and purifie them as clear 
is may be, then take Juniper Berries unex- 
—— Bay- berries excorticated; take 
the pureſt and beſt drops af Myrrh, and the 
fineſt ſhavings of Ivory, of each an equall 
quantity; beat all but the Myrrh together, 
and ſearch them fine : Laſtly, beat the Myrrh 
and ſearch ivalſo ; then mix and iccorporate 
all together, preſs it hard into à gally- pot, 
and xcep it, and uſe it as you have occaſion. 


The vertu. of true Diahexaple. 


This powder, or indeed Methridate, called 
Diahexaple , or the Queen of Medicines, is 
moſt excellent & ſoveraign againſt all manner 
of poy ſon, either inward or outward, it cureth 

biting of venemous beaſts, and helpeth 
wind and pur ſickneſs. Dodone us. 

It mundifieth, cleanſeth, ſuppleth, and 
maketh thin all groſs humours, it healeth all 
liſcaſes of the Liver and Stomack , helps 

EE digeftion , 


3 
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digeſtion, and being given ina pint of Sxck, 

itcureth all colds : ir is good agianſt con f 

ſumptions, breaks flegm, helps ſtaggers, and] -* 

all diſeaſes of the head. Gerrard. ſu 

It recovers tyring and wearineſs, and takes a 

{ 


away cramps and convultions, dries up the, 
Skurvy, breaks the ftone , opens all inwardF 
obſtructions, and helps the yellows, theF 
gargil and the dropſie. Diaſcorides. 

It cures all diſeaſes of the lungs, as glan-FF. 
ders and rottenneſs, gives eaſe to all griping if 
and windineſs ofthe belly, provoketh urine, “ 


takes away infection, and kils worms. Gale. of : 
eA Drink te open an Horſes body, h F 
and cleanſe it. 4 


Take a quart of new milk, Sallet-oyl, ho- 6 ; 
ny, each half a pint, anounce of London bit 
treacle, and the yolks of ſix, eggs beat all to- 
gether: and then put to it licoras, ſagar · candy. il 
aniſe-ſeeds ( all in powder) of each an ounce, (f . 
and infuſe all together , ſo give it the horſe, 
ride him after it, ſet up warm, and let him ball 
faſt above anan hour. . 


The true manner of making thoſe cordial Bal, 
which cure any violent cold or Glanders lon 
which prevent heart. ſickneſs. which purge] ide 
away all molten greaſe which recover a of the 
| fal 
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fomack, which keep the heart from faint- 


ing with exerciſe, and make a lean horſe fat 


and . uddenly. 


Take Aniſeeds, Cominſeeds , Fenegreek- 
eds, Carthumus ſeeds : Elicampane roots 
id Colts foot, each two ounces beaten, and 
arced to a fine duſt, two ounces of the 
lower of Brimſton:then take an ounce of the 
ice of Licoras, and diſſolve it on the fire in 
balf a pint of white wine; which done, take 
in ounce of Chymicall oyl of Aniſeeds, then 
of ſallet oyl, bony, and the Syrop of Sugar, 
or for want of it Moloſſes, of each half a pinr, 
then mix all this with the former powders, 
and with as much fine wheat flower as will 
| bind and knit them all together, work them 
oa into ſtiff paſte , and make thereof Balls ſom- 
17 what bigger then French Walnuts bull and 
Ian, and ſo keep them in a cloſe Gallipor , 
7 (for they will laſt all the year:) Vet I do not 
© | mean that you ſball keep them in the pot in 
MY balls: for ſo becauſe they cannot lye cloſe,the 
air may get in and do hurt;as alſo the ſtrength 
of the oyls will ſweat outward andwesken 
Gf the ſubſtance „therefore knead the whole 
7 | lomp of paſte into the Gallipot, and make 
5 the Balls as you have occafion to uſe 


#| them. 
Now for the uſe of theſe Balls, bs 
ey 


lan- 
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they are cordiall, and have divers excellen 
vertues, you ſhall underſtand, that if you uſe 
them to prevent ſickneſs, then you ſhall take 
a Ball, and aniont it all over with ſweet ak 
Butter, and give it the horſe in the morning." 
in the manner of a Pill, then ride him a litti 
after it (if you pleaſe, otherwiſe you mai 
chuſe) and feed and water him abroad or at A 
home according to your uſual cuſtome. And 1 
thus do 3 or 4 mornings together. ” 
If you uſe them to cure either cold or plan. "7 
r 


ders, then uſe them in the ſame manner for : 
week together. If yan uſe them to fatten ing 
horſe, then give them for a fortnighe toge· Nd 
ther. But if you uſe them in the nature ofaf*" 
ſcouring to take away molten greaſe & foul- 
neſs, then inſtantly after his heat, and in hi 
heat. Again, if you find your horſe at any}; 
time hath taken a little cold, as you ſhall per- 
ceive by bis inward ratling , if then you take] 
one of theſe Balls , and diſſolve it in a pint of 
ſack, and ſo give it the horſe, it is a preſent re. I. 
medy. Alſo to diſſolve the Ball in his ordi- 
nary water, being made luke warm, it wor- 
keth the life effect, and fatneth exceedingly; 
To give one of theſe Balls before n—_ þ 
it prevents tyring; to give it in the height of 
travel, it refreſheth the wearineſs:and to give 
it after travel, it ſaves an horſe from all ſur- 
„ 
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For the Bots or any Worms, 


ake a quart of new milk, and zs much hony 

| will make it extraordinary ſweet , then 
ing luke · warm, give it the horſe early, he 
ing faſted all the night before, then bridle 
up, and let him ſtand tied to the empty 
ck for two hours : then take halfe a pint 
white wine, and diſſolve into it a good 
onfull or more of black ſoap, and being 
mixt together, give it him to drink, 


" ride and cha fe him a little, and let him 
8 | another hour, and the Worms will a- 
far 
- Another for Worms more ready, 

more eafie. 
ny | 
ro Take the ſoft Down-hairs that grow in the 


of an horſe, and which you clip away 
n you coule him, aud the little ſhort tufc 
ich grows on the top of the Fore- head, 
rneath his fore- top: and having a pretty 
tity, mix them with a pottle of oats, and 
them to the horſe, and it helpeth. 


— © rr 
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A Pargation when an horſe is fick of f 


greaſe, or cuſtiveneſs. 


Take a pint of old white Wine, and 1 
the fire diſſolve into it a lump as much 

an Henns Egge of je cr 437 and ſtinf © 
them together, then rake it off, and put ir 
to it two good ſpoonfulls of Hempleed be 
ten, an ounce of ſugir-candy in powder 
and brew all together, then having »y 
med the hot ſe, to ſtirre up his greaſe u b. 
other foul humors, give him this to drink 
and walk him up and dowa a little after 5. 
to make the potion work ; then ſet + 
warm, and afcer a little ſtirring him in h q 
ſtall, if he grow ſickiſh , 2 him liberty 7 


lye down; then after two hours faſting J 
bim a ſweet Maſh, then feed as at oth E 
times. 4 ke 


For Laxativeneſs, er extreans 
Looſneſs. L 
Take a quart of red Wine, and on d 

fire, put into it an ounce and an halfe F- 
Boflrmonlein powder, and two ounces a 
an half of the conſerve of Sloes , mix the 
together, after take it from the fire, at 
put to it a ipoonfull or two of the pow: 
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of Cynamon , brew all together, and give it 
the horſe : but let him faſt two hours after 


it, and let him eat no waſhed meac; Hay 
is wholſome ; ſo is Bread and Oats, if they 


de well mixt with Beans or Wheat, but not 


otherwiſe. 


For the ſtone, or pain of #rine by winde 


cauſing ſickneſs 
Make a ſtrong decoction, (that is to ſay ) 


I boyle your firſt quantity of water to an balfe 
part three times over, of keen onions clean 


peeled, and parſley , then take a quart there- 
of, and put to it a good ſpoonefull of Lon- 
don Treacle, and as much of the pawder of 
Egge-ſhels, and give it the horſe, 

And thus do divers mernings, if the infir- 
mity be great, otherwiſe, when you ſee the 
horſe offen ded. 


For an Horſe that ftaleth bloed. 
Take knot-graſſe, Shepbards purſe, Blood- 


wort of the hedge , Polypodium of the 


wall, Comphrey , Garden Blood- wort, of 


J each an handful}, ſhread chem fine, and 


put them into a quart of Beer, Ale or milk, 
and put to them a little ſalt, a little ſoor and 
leaven; mix all co gether, and give it the horle 
to drink, | For 
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For a growvning cold. 


Take the jnyce of Licoras, London Tres: 
cle, Aniſeeds, Turmereack, Fenegreek and ith 
long pepper, of each an ounce, the hard 
Simples in powder : then of Suger- candy ifte 
two ounces, and with as mach Enpliſh ho- 
ny as will ſuffice, incorporate all together, 
and make thereof Balls as bigge as a good far 
pullets egge, and give the horſe two or three ſil 
in the morning faſting 

After he hath taken the Balls. give him 
two new laid eggs, then rid chim, and at}. 7 
noon give him a Maſh, keep warm , and do 
this twice or thrice. 


Foy a more violent cold cauſing rotting 
in the head. 


Take the bigge Elecampane root, lice, 
it, and boyl it in water from a portle tot 
quart, then ſtrain it, and to that water 
put a pint of Utiae, and a pint of Mus-, 
dine, of Aniſeeds, Licoras, Cominſeeds 
Long Pepper ( in pouder ) of each an 
ounce, twenty Raiſins of the Sun ſtonec 
and bruſed, and of Sugercandy two ounces 
let all theſe ſymmer on the fire, and not then 
boyl, till they be incorporate, chen 4 thee 


4 Faint ii 
I, and to one halfe therof ( which is a ſuf- 
acient drench ) put a quarter of a pound of 
et butter, and four ſpoonfuls of ſallet- 


es- pyle ; then being luke. warm, give the horſe 
ind third part of the drench, and after it a 


ard Jhew laid egge: then another third part, and 
dy Jifter it another egge then laftly , all the reſt 
ho- Jof the drink. Theo tide him pretty round- 
er, fly afterit for near an houre , and let him faft 
od [another hourt; keep warme,and feed as at o- 
ber timer. At noon give him a maſh, and 
de next day give him the other half. 
| For a diſper att dry cough. 
ay. Take & pint of burnt Sack, Sallet oyle 
ind red wine vinegat, of both a quarter of 4 
pine, of Fenegrick , Turmerick, ;ong peper, 
ind Licoras , of each a ſpoonfull in powder ; 
and give it the borſe half at the one noſtril; 
and half at another; and doe this twice, 
week, and ride him aftet it, and let him fa 
wo houres, and keep his head and breaſt 
warm. | 
For the ordinary water you may give him 
dr a fortnight; let it have good ſtore of lis 
ted Engliſh Licoras ſteept into it. 
Fer a cold long ſetled. 

Take three Meads of Garlick , and oft 
{them in the embers, then mix chem with 
three ſpoonfulls of . as much one 
age 
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ſugar, and halfe a pound of bogges greaſe, jit |: 
then with Aniſceds, Licoras,E 2 Fe. Arc 
negreek, and Cominſeeds, make it into paſte,}4* 
and give as much at once as a Ducks egge:  JJ% 
try 


For a dry (ough, or waſted Lung. 4 


Take Elicaripace , the flower of Brim-J}. 
tone, Licoras, Fenell ſeed ,Linſeed of each 
an ounce, ſearc't, ſyrop of Elicampane aß 
ounce, and of clarified hony a pound, work} 
the powders and theſe together, and to uf 
pine of ſweet wine put rwo ounces. of theſe, 
and give it the horſe. morning and evening, 
ride him after it, and let him faſt an hour af. 
22 give no eold water but with ex. 
ercile. / 


A Cordiall powder for any ordinary cold, and ti 
to prepare a horſe before travel, to re. in 
freſb him in travell, and to preſerve hin 
from miſchief after travel. 


+ Take of Engliſh Licoras, — 
roots, of each an onnce, of Sugercandy a 
ounce and a halfe; beat them to fine pow- | + 
dex and ſearce them, + in | 
Keep the powder in a box, and when you | he; 
have occaſion to uſe it, if it be for a cold, | MO 
then give half an ounce in 8 pint of Sack; if the 
it 
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1 kene rn or 
ong Ale; "bar „then take & 
tz and give it doch * 'travell and in 


15 your Inv „ or at home immediately after 


*c break a Fray cold to dry up glanders, 
Aud te heal the ulcer, or canker 
6 in the ndſe. IM 


Take a pint of verdjuice , * put to it fo 
och ftrong quſtard made with wine Vine 
. as will make It ſtrong and keen —— | 
2 take an ounce of roche Allom in 

| when you give this to 
you lt born, ſo with a 
me of the Allom inco into the l and ſo give 
the horſe part at both ils but eſpecialy 
Wy at noftrill which runneth mot; then ride 
im a little after it, and ſet up war.and; 1 
no cold water without exerciſe. Tia do di 


imp 


2 
A711 put 


ol Feu ile Oland: 
„. Take Cominſeeds | Grains and Fenegreek 
in powder, of each halfe an ougce ; of Dia- 


"0 er uarter of in ounce, beat this in a 
| — narter of a pint of verd juice, 
if daes ſpoonfuls of Sallet oyl, and to 


it L 2 poon- 
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ſpoonftl of Aquavitæ: then put al together i6 
a quart of old Ale, with a good ſlice of ſweet 
butter, and ſet it on the fire till it be ready to 
boylz then being luke warm, give it the horſe, 
part at the month, and part at both noſtrils: 


then ride him 2 roundly for an hour, and 


ſet up warm; let him faft an hour, and if you 
perceive ſickneſs to grow, give him a pint of 


new milk. 


To ſtay the glanders for a time, 
bring incurable, » ; 


Take the green bark of Elder, and beat it i 


* 


lie 


90 


yo 


hal 
1 


a mortar, and ſtrain it till you bave Ar in | 
0 


thereof, then put that juice to a pint 

Ale, and warm it on the fire with a good lamp 
of ſweet butter, and a nounce of ſugarcandy, 
and ſo give the horſe,ride him after it, let him 
faſt an hour, and keep warm. Do thus divers 
mornings, 


For decayed or ſtopped Langr, which 
— call ales — 


Take halfe a pint of C lesfoot water, or 
the ſyrop of Coltifoot; but in the fyrop it 
will beſt diſſolve, and put into it a dram of 
Balſamuw Sulpbaris, and give it the Horſe 
in the morning faſtiog, then ride oy: 0 


gre 
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r ig little after it, be ſure to keep warm, and give 
wert (99 cold water without exerciſe, Do thus e- 
”= other morning, giving it one mornin 

rie. ſit che mouth, and another at the noftrils ci 


ils; Von find amendmenr, 
= | A ſceuriig When others will 
of 


E werk. 


Take of ſweetBatter a quarter of a pound, 
half ſo much Caſtle Sope, apd balfe an 


of Aloes, beat them together: then add 
Hempſeed two ſpoonfalls, of rofin half a 

iu I poonfull, of ſugarcandy an ounce, all bruiſed 
in , work it into a paſle, and give it the horſe 
14 Iin balls immediatly after his heat, or when 


ip Lon have warmed him, and ſtirred up the 
y, greaſe and foulneſs within him. 
— 

8 

r 
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OUTWARD 
SORRANCES, 


— 


The Signes of outward ſhi 
Sorrauces. lik 
ol 


Utward Sorrances are diſcerned when 

any member or part in an borſe is di: 
figured or evill affected by the loſs of trueſ gr 
ſhape, diſability in motion, the increaſe orÞdis 
decreaſe of number and quantity, the diſpro. 
portion of place, or the ſeparating of thing 
Init and united. And theſe accidents haf 
divers names, as Impoſthumes, Ulcers or 
wounds when they are in fleſhy parts;Excre- 
tions or Fractures on and in the boner, Rup- 
tures in the veins; convulſions in the ſinews co 
and Excoriations upon the skin, J 
{- Thefirftis known by outward ſwelliogs, I gr 
rotten'or bloody ſores; the next by utter diſ- in 
ability in the member, or elſe plain balting. If 
— 1 — 2 — Knots w__l as and 10 

ard ; the next by gordgings altings ,| | 

and the laſt by ſcurf and leproſie: I” 
Nom foraſmuch 2s the greateſt part oi] xl 

by | SOrrances, 


th 
nc 
is 
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"otrances , and eſpecially theſe which are 
moſt hid and obſcure, are found our by bal- 
ang, I will ſbew you the ſeverall manner of 
 » {haltings;and what they ſignifie. 
7 » | Ifthe horſe halt before, and lift not up his 
ſeg, but in a manner traileth it after the o- 
ther, it ſhewerh a new hurt on the top of the 
ſhoulder. | 
I he caſt his leg outward , or go Baker- 
like, and not bend the knee, it is either an 
old hurt on the top of the ſhoulder, or if 
henjoew , then it is a ſhoulder · plat, or rending 
di- betwixt the . ſhoulder and the body: if in 
true gurning ſhort he favour his foot, if griping 
orf dis withers he complain, if he balt more 
rohen he is ridden then led, the offence is on 
the top ofthe ſhoulder : If ſtanding in the 
Rable , thruſt förth his foot and favour it: 
hen ſearch bis foot, and if inthar be found 
no prick , no dry founder, no ſarbat, then it 
-isin the mid part of the ſhoulder, or the 
coffin joy. 
If ha — bow down his head to the 
ground, and ſtep ſhort and thick, then it is 
in the forepart ofthe ſhoulder, at the breaſt. 
If in handling his elbow hard, he twitch up 
bis foot ſuddenly from the ground, the of- 
fehce is there. * 
If on his ſhank bones ( in their ſeverall 
Places be ſplents, excrefſions, windgalls or 
L 4 Mas 
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Maleanders, and they ſore. they will occafion 
halting, as any other outward Sorrange upon 
any other member. 


Heat on the Crownet ſhews pain in the |. 


Coffin joynt. 

In balting before, totrip on the Toe, 
fhews pain in the heel; to fayour the Toe, 
' ſhewspayn in the Toe; to halt more on un- 
, even ground then ane ſbe even, ſhems pain 
in the feet, and in going from you and com- 
ming to you, may be diſcerned, whether the 
outward or inward 282 : but to clear all 
doubts, the Pincers will ſhew any pain in the 
foot whatſoever. 


If * — horſe halt behind, and in balting | 
£0 fi 


long, and not in an even line, the 


grief is in the hip, and yet but new, or in 
the Fillets , and may be new or old. If it be 


old in the bip, the hip will fall, and then ng 
cure 
If in baking be tread onely on his hind 
Toe, and no offence in the foo then the 
pfin is in the Riffell, If in halting he bend 
not his hough or ham, and no outward Sor- 
rance, yet the pain is there. a 
+ If be halt through any offence in his leg 
from the ham to the paſtern, outward Sor- 
rance or ſwelling will ſhew it ; and ſo like: 


wiſe for the other parts below it, 


Fo | 
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Fier ſoar Eyes, din Eyer, and 
Moon ce. 


Take Loi, Calawinari: balfe an ounce , 


. | and heat it red hot, and quenchin it g quar» 


ter of u pint of Plantane water, or white 
wine : do this ei — — _—_ 
fr to powder tit to the water ; tk 
add balfa dram of Alas. and a ſeruple of 
Camphire in powder, and let them diſſolve; 
frop this into the eye. "1 


Another for ces of liks nature. 
Take a pint of ſnow water, and diſſolve 


"into it thres or four drams of white Vitrioll, 
"and with it waſh the horſes eyes three os 
* four times a day, and it helpeth. 


Fer a white Film or Sia aver 
. the Eye. 


evening 
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For any ſorenſes in the eyes, at Pearl, 
Pin or Web, or Bruiſe. 


„Take a new laid egge, and roft it very 


hard, then cleave it in ſunder longwiſe, and 
take out the yelk, then fill the empty holes 


with white vitriole finely beaten, and cloſe 
the eꝑge again; then roſt it the ſecond time, 
till the vitriole be molten. Laſtly, beat the 
egge ſhell and all in a mortar, and ſtrain it, 
and with that moiſture dreſs the eye. 
If in ſtead of the vitriole you fill the holes 
with Myrrh finely ſearc'd, and hang the egge 
up that it may drop, and with that moiſture 


dreſs the eye : it is every way as good, onely | 


it is a little ſtronger. 


For foml eyes, ſore eyes or fght 
almoſt loſt. 


There be ſome that for this great offence 
in the eye put in two fine ſmall rowels long - 
wiſe in the temples of the head., juſt behind 
the eyes: But for mine own part, I not 
much fancy it, becauſe I fear it breeds more 
evil humor then it brings away, beſides ſore- 
neſs and diſgrace ; therefore in this cure iy 
practiſe is thus —— 5 

Take Tarchavabees; Maſtick; Rofinand 
| 1 8 Pirch 
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E 
pitch, of each like quantity, and being molten 


with flax of the colour of the horſe, lay it as 
a defenſive on each fide his temples, as big as 
a ewenty ſhillings piece: then underneath his 
eyes upon the cheek bone (with a round 
Iron 9 burn three or four holes, and anoint 
them with ſweet butter; then take a handfull 
of Seladine, and waſh it clean in white wine, 
but let it touch no water, then bruiſe it, and 
ſtrain it, and to the quantity of juyce , put 
the third part of womans milk ; and a pretty 
quantity of white Sugarcandy, ſearc'd tho- 
row a piece of Lawn, and with a feather, quill, 
r otherwiſe, drop it into the ſore ey morning 


. 


and evening. 


Thus do for the worſt of fore eys: but if 
the offence be not extream, then you may for- 
bear both the defenſſtive, the burning and the 
rowels, and onely iſe the medicine, 


The Maſter Medicine for a back finew- 
train, or any ſtrain, ſhrinking, 
or numbneſs of (neWs. 


Take a fat ſucking Maſtive whelp, 1 it 
and bowell it, then ſtop the body as full as 
it can hold with gray ſnails and black ſnails , 
then roſt it at a reaſonable fire ; when it be- 
gins to warm, baſt it with 5 morn 
x oye 
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oyl of Spike made yellow with Saffron, and 
ſix ounces of the oyle of Wax: then ſave the 
droppings , and wha moyſture ſoever falls 
from it whilſt any drop will fall, and keep it 
8 — 70 
Wich this anoint the ſtrain, and work it in» 
very hat, holding a bar of Iron before it; and 
thus do both manning add evening till a 


mendment: 


Another in nature of « charge, for + 
4 back fSunew-ſtrain. 


Take frve quarts of Ale, and a quarter of a 
| peck of Glovers ſpecks and boyl them till it 

come to a quart:then a ply it hor to che grief 
and remove it not for five or ſix days, | 


Fy 4 flrain in any yart new or old, 


Take of ſheeps ſuet a pound, of ſheeps dung 
two handfull, chopt hay an bandfull, Wheat 
bran a pint, ſweet Sope a quarter of a pound; 
boyl all theſe in a quart of ſtrong Beer, and a 


quart of the grounds of ſtrong Ale, till it 
come to a thick pultiſs, chen take it from the 
fire and col it with balfe a pint of wine vine- 
gar, and a quarter of a pint of Aquavitz,then 
apply this very hot to the grief, and give him 

moderate exerciſe. 1: 


Fer 
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= Fer a frais or Snew-broiſe. 

Pit || Take Comin-ſeeds and bruiſe it groſs,then 


lie with che oyle of Camomile, and put 
ſo much yellow War au will bring ic to 
and ſpread iton eſther Cloth or Lea» 
and bot apply it to the grief. 


Fer old frais or cold cramps: 


Take Aquavitz, Oyl de Bay, on of Swal· 
Bolearmoni lack Sope, 


incorporate; 
— ,red Sage and Miſeidine of each an 
them and bring them ro powder, 


s 11 


A ſudlis cure for a knock ov b ruiſo 0 
on the ſinemi. 


\ Tike'a live cat „wild or tame, and cur 
her head and tail, chencleave her down-$be 
ahine, and clap her hot bowels and all to ta 


bruiſe,and remove it not for two days. | 
a it © 
For a ſtrain newly dont to. help is it 
in 24 hurt. ont 
ane 


Take the grounds of Ale or Beer, a quatt 
as much parſley chopt groſs as you can gtipe 
boyl them till the herb be ſoft, then pas to i 
4 quarter of a pound of. {weee” butter, und 
when it is molten, take it from the fire, and 
put into it a pint of Wine yinegar; and if it be 
too — — — — lay of! 
it upon Hurds, and poulteſs-wiſe,as hot us the] int 
borke can ſuffer! it, and remove it once id 
—— hours, and give the horſe moderate 

ciſe. ad 
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Marl ham vn Balme Which hath never 
failed him for any ſtrain in the ſhoulder 
or other parts, hid or apparent,or 
for any wind-gall or 
4 1 wellin 4. 


Take ten dunces of Peice · grea ſe, and melt 
it on the fire, then take it off and put into 
it four ounces of the oyle of Spike, one 
ounce of the oyle of Origanum , an ounce 
and a halfe of the oyle of Exceter, and three 
ounces of the oyle of St. Johns wort; ſtirre 
m well together, then put it up into a 
allipot 

With this Oyntment (or indeed - pretious 
Im J hot, anoint the grieved part and tub 


de and chafe it in very much, holding an bot Bar 


ay ſof Iron before it: and thus anoint it once 
he in two days, but rub and chafe it in twice or 
iu rhrice a day, and give the horſe moderate 


rej exerciſe. 


For Sinews that ave extended, verſtrai- 
ned, and ſo weak ned, that the mem- 
| ber is uſeleſs. 


Take of Cantharides,Evforbiom and Mer- 
3 cury , of each like quantity, and of oyle de 
Bay double as much as of all the reſt ; briog 

tlie 
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the hard Simples to powder , and beat all to 


a ſalve, apply this to the griefe ( being def, 
rate) an ooh it rey + 
firength and firaightneſs to the finews, For 


the ſore you may cure it either with Popw f 


leon, freſh Butter, or Deers greaſe wary, | 


Anothey of the ſame nature but, 
more gentle. 


Take Turpentine two ounces, Verdigreaſe 
three ounces, Hoggs greaſe fix ounces, boyl 
them till the Verdigreaſe be deſolved, then 
take Rofin, Bees wax, of each two ounces ; 
mix all together, then apply it to the place 
grieved , bot. 


A charge for anew lr ain or grief, pro- 
ceeding from — aur. 


Take the whites of fix Egge, and beat 
them with a pint of vinegar, the oyle of Ro- 
fes and Myrtles,of each an ounce, Bolearmony 
four ounces, as much Sanguis Dracones, and 
with as much Bean flower or Wheat flower, 
but Beans the beſt, as will chicken ir, bring 
it to a falve, and ſpreading it one burds, lap it 
about the grieved part, and renew it not till 
it be dry, 


Fe. 
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Fer Aches, Cramps, and hid paines.” 


Butter half a pound, of Aquavitz a Gill, of 

affron half a dram , Pepper beaten and 
ſearc'd three drams , Garlick bruiſed three 
heads ; mix all together, and let them ſtew 
on the fire, and not boyl till it come to a 
ſalve. 

With this very warme chafe the grief,then 
anoint a brown paper therewith, and very 
hot apply to the place alſo, and roll it up. 
Do this morning and evening 


| Take Deers Suet, or for want of it, ſweet 
S 


For ſwelled or garded leggs, whether by 
Greaſe or other accident, 


If your horſes leggs be ſwelled , onely be⸗ 
eauſe the greaſe is fallen into them & there is 
no other outward alcer, neither will the ba- 
thing with cold fountain water and other 
ordinary helps aſſwage them: then take a 
potcle of wine lees, ot elſe the grownds of 
ftrong Ale or Beer, and boile it with a pound 
of hogs greaſe; then with as much wheat 
bran as will thicken it, make thereof a Pul- 
tiſs : then having made the horſe an hoſe of 


wollen cloath, fill it with this pultiſs as hot as 
che horſe can ſuffer it, then cloſe up the hoſe 
M and 
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and let it abide two days; the third day open 
the hoſe at the top, but tir not the pultiſs , 
onely take molten Hoggs greaſe very hot, and 
put it to the paltiſs whilſt it will receive any, 


for that wil renew the ſtrength thereof: then 5 
cloſe the hoſe, and let him Rand either two 
days or three. Then you may open the legę 


and rub it down, and if you find ſtrong occa- 
fion, you may apply another; if not, the cure 
is wrought. 

Now, if beſides the ſwelling , your horſe 
have ulcers, chaps and ſoars, then apply the 
pultiſs as before ſhewed: and after a- weeks 
application take a quart of old urine, and put 
to it half an bandful of ſalt, as much A 
and half an ounce of white Copperas, boy 
them together,and with it waſh the ſore once 
or twice a day; Then after a little drying an- 
oint them with the oyntment called Ægipti. 
«cum, and is made of vinegar eight ounces, of 
hony twelv ounces, of verdigreas two ounces, 
of Allum an ounce and an balfe, and boyled 


to the height, till it come to a red ſalve, and 
ie will both kill the malignant humors, ani 


heal and dry up the ſoars. 


2 


— — 


2 
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| For {weld leggs, whether by greaſe, goutineſc, 
Wind, or travel. 


{ Firſt, bathe them well with the Pickle, or 
Brine which comes from Olives being made 
+ hot: then take a pint of Trainoy!, as much 
nerve oyl, and as much oyl de Bay, a quarter 
of a pound of Ailum, half a pint of Sallet oyl, 
half a pound of Hogs greaſe; put all theſe to a 


| pottle of old urine, and with an handfull or 


to of Mallows, Oatmeal bruiſed, and Bran, 
; boy! them to a pultiſs, and very hot apply ir 
to the grief; Do thus once in two days, 


For gardings in joynts, 


Make a very ſtrong Brine of Water and 
Salt, and to a pottle thereof put two or three 
handfull of Rew, and boyl it till the herb be 
ſoft : then witu this water very hot bathe the 
grieved part. | 
hen take a flat bagg, fild with Salt, and 
| heated hot at the fire, and lap it about the 
grief alſd. And thus do once or twice a day. 


M 2 For 


| 
| 
| 
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the 
For Scratches at the fir ſt appearance. clo 
Take Hogs greaſe and black ſope of each o 


eight ounces, Brimſtone, Lime, Gunpowder, W 
each three eunces, and ſoot as much as will 
ſuffice to bring the reſt to a ſalve ; boyl the 
Hogs greaſe and ſope together; and bring the lik 
other to a fine powder, and mix all together © 
and make a black oyntment: with this anoint * 
the ſoars once a Cay, after they are cleanſed ]! 
and made raw. 


For Scratches of long continuance. 


Take hony, Verdigreaſe, Brimſtone bruiſed 
fmall, green Copperas, and Bay falc, ofeach | 
like quantity, boyl theſe with a double quan- 
tity of Hogs greaſe, and put to it a big root of 
Elicampan bruiſed in red wine vinegar, apply 
this to the ſores very hot, after you have cut 
away the hair, and made the ſores raw, as alfo} 
ſuppled chem by bathing them with new milk 
from the Cow, [ 


For Scratches held incurable. 


Firſt let bim blood in the ſhackle veins, the 
ſpur veins, and the fore toe veins, onely let-f ud 
ting it be three days berween the bleeding g 2! 

t 
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the one Toe and the other: then with an hair- 
cloth rub the ſores til they be raw and bleed; 
then take a quart of old urine, and a quart of 
b ſtrong brine, and put to them halfe a pound of 
Allum, and boyl it to a quart. 

li With this hot, waſh the ſores wel, then take 
the ſperm of Froggs(in March) and put it in- 
to an earthen pot, and in a week it will look 
like oyl : then take both the oyl and the 
round things which you ſhal ſee in the ſperm 
4 [and ſpreading it on a cloath, bind it to the 
ſoars, and do this divers times. 


For any Splent, Spaven, Curb, 
Ringbone or Excreſſion, 


: \ Firſt clip away the hair as far as the ex- 
}. cxeſſion goeth, and a little more, then take a 
ee of Allumd Leather made as big as the 
glace you have bared, and fitted to the 
ame proportion: then take a little Shooe- 
makers Wax, and ſpread it round about the 
ery edge or verge of the ſame, leaviog all 
the inward part empty and not touched 
wich the Wax: Then take the herb Spear- 
Igraſs, or Spearwort , which hath the vertue 
Ito raiſe bliſters, and btuiſing it, lay ſome 
{thereof upon the Leather in che empry place, 
ad bind it faſt thereon, ſuffering it ſo to lye 
J, if ie be in the Spring) or Summer time, 

e e 
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when the herb hath its full ſtrength) near half 
a day; but if it be in winter, then it is not a 
miſs (to renew the ſtrength of the herb) if you 
add to it a drop or two of the oyl of Origa- 
num, and let it lie half a day fully, and be ſure 
to tie up the horſes head, for fear of biting it 
away. | 

When you take away the herb,rab the place 
well and anoynt it with Train-oyl warm, or 
elſe lay on a Diminium plaiſter, 13 


Another for a foul Splint. 


Take Nerve oyl one ounce, Cantharides 
the weight of ſixpence, and as much of the 
oyle of Vipers, boyl them lightly; then with 
this anoint the Splint croſs the hair, and heat 
it in wich a hot Iron, then tie up the horſe 
head to the Rack for 24 hours: then ſqueeze 

| _ the corruption, and do this twice ok 
rice. 


For a Splint, and to dry up Windgalls. 


Firſt, heat the Sorrance with an hot preſ- 


ſing Iron, then vent it in ſeverall places with 
your Fleam; then take a ſpoonfull of ſalt, 
balf a ſpoonfull of nerve oyl, a peny weight 
of vga and the white ofan egg: beat 
all to a ſalve: and dipping flax hurds thereir 

upply it to che grief. Peer 


ſtirre all together. 
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For Pains, Mulet and Rats- tailt. 


Firſt take away all the ſcabs and make the 
fore raw, then with ſtrong maſtard made with 
wine vinegar, andint them all over, and do 
this every night. The next morning take half 
® pound of green Copperas, and boyl it in a 
pottle of running water with an handfull of 
ſage, and ſo much hyſſop, a quarter of a 
pound of Allume , and as much ftrong mu- 
ſtard, and with this bath the ſore twice or 
thrice a day. 

For Malander or Selander. 

Take the oyl of bay an ounce, half ſo much 
ſogar, and a good quantity of the oyl or 
froth which cometh from green broom ftalks 
being laid in the fire, mix ic wel, and with this 
anoynt the ſoars,and it kills and dryes them 


up. 
Fer the Swift · cut and to heal 
All woundt. 


Take a pint of white Wine and put to it 
two or three ſpoonfulls of honey, and ſtirt 
them and boyl them to a ſalve, then 
take it from the fire, and put to it halfe ſo 
much Turpentine as there was honey, and 


M 4 With 
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Wich this ſalve ſomwhat hot, anoint the 
ſoars twice or thrice a day, and it is a moſt 


ſpeedy healer. 


For any Maunge or Scab in a clean 


fed Horſe 
Firſt let blood. then rake a quart of old u- 
tine or Vinegar, and break into it a quarter 
of a pound of good Tobacco , then ſer it on 
a fire of embers and not boyl, and ſo let it 
ſtew all night : wich this water waſh the in- 
fected places, whether it be in the Mane or 

otherwiſe, and it helpeth. 


ac . war Dc o Sw a 9 £4 Xx Xu vw 6s 


For any Maungie or uni verſall Leproſie in 
a foul ſurfeited Horſe. 
Firſt, let blood in the neck-vein , and take, 
a way good ſtore, then curry off all the ſcurf, 
and take verdjuce and vinegar a pint, cow- piſs 
a pint, train oyle a pint, old urine a pint, & put 
to them an handful of wild Tanſie, an hand- 
ful of Bay ſalt, a quarter of a pound of brim- 
ſtone, as much Alome, two ounces of verdi- 
greaſe and four ounces of Bolarmonie, boyl 
all well together. 
With this (very hot) waſh the horſe well, 
and if you put to it the quantity ofa pint of 
blood you take away, it is not amiſs; do this 
— ot - 


fes 
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For a Canker, foul Ulcer, Leprofie , and 

to make hair grow. 

Take a quart of Tar, and on the fire put to 
it half a pound of Bores greaſe, an dunce of 
Copperas, a quarter of a pound of Saltpeter, 
two ounces of wax, a quart of honey, a quar- 
ter of a pound of Rozine, two cunces of ver- 
digreaſe, a quart of Lynſeed oyl , and ſeeth 
them till half be conſumed ; then ſtrain it, & 
keep it in a cloſe pot. Then, when you will 
uſe it, take of it warm, and apply it to the 
ſoar, it doth both heal, draw, and make hair 
grow. 
For a Fiftula, or Pol-evill. 

Take Euforbium wich Maſtick, mix them 
together, then ſeeth them well with French 
Sope,and make a tent, and put it into the Fi- 
ſtula, and it will conſume the evill moiſture, 


For a foul Faxcy. 


Take Tar and freſh Hogs greaſe , of each 
half a pound, Hemlock an handfull, Arſe- 
{mare three handfull, and as many Nettles, 
boyl theſe in a pottle of old Urine,and apply 
it very hot to the ſwelling , but touch it not 
with your hand, for it is too ſharp. 

Laftly, take a pint of white wine vinegar,a 
quarter of an ounce of verdigreaſe, and a 
lctle bundle of Hyſſop, beat them in a mor- 

tar, 
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tar, and boyl it to an half pint: then with 
Balls of flax put it luke-warm into both his 
ears, and ſtich the tips together, then tye 
his head up to the Rack for two hours ; Do 
thus twice. 


For 4 moſt deſperate Farcy. 


Take the herb called Clay-clayes,which is a 
weed growing by the water fide, having a 
great broad round leaf, and is green on the 
upper ſide and whice on the neather ; & Rew 
of each a like quantity, beat them and ſtrain 
them: then to a pint of that juice, put of 
Houſlcek 2 handful , half a pint of Aquavitæ, 
and two good ſpoonfull of pepper beacen and 
ſearc'd. ; 4 

Of this liquor take a pint and give it the 
horſe to drink , then with round balls of flax 
dip: in the ſame, ſtop up both his ears, then 
with the ftrained bruiſings of all the herbs , 
rub che ſoars, and ſtop the holes if there be 
any hollowneſs: do thus twice at the leaſt. 


For any Founder or Frettize wet or dry. 


Firſt, pare thin, open the heels wide, and 
take good ſtore of blood from the Toes or 
fickle veins (which ſome hold good) then 
n 8 op ſomber hee s roar 
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the heels, and the inſide of the web, from the 
firſt nail to the heel turned inward, towards 
the Frog, yet not touch any part thereof, 
or the hoof : ſo that the horſe may tread on 
the out verge of the ſnooe, and not on the 
inward , then take Burgundy pitch,and rol. 
ling it in a little fine Corton-wooll or Bom- 
batt, with an hot Iron melt it into the foot 
betwixt the ſhoo and the toe, till the orifice 
where the blood was taken be filled up; then 
take a pound of Hogs greaſe, and melt it, and 
mix it with Wheat — „ till ie be as thick as 
a palciſs : then boyling hot ſtop up the hor- 
ſes feet therewith , then cover it with a piece 
of an old ſhoo, and ſplent it up, and ſo let him 
ſtand for three or four daies : then if occa- 
fion ſerve you may renew it, or otherwiſe the 
cure is wrought. 


To make Hooves to grovv quickly, and to 
be tough and ftrong. 


Take Allum, the juice of Garlick, of each 
ſeven ounces, Rew three handfull , old hogs 
greaſe two pound, of Aſſes dung, or for wane 
of it, Cow dung an handfull , mix them and 
boyl them together. 

With this both ſtop the borſes feet, and 
anoint the crownets of the hooves , the me- 
Licine being bot. x 

| - Fer 
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For brittle Hoovers. 


Take Turpentine, Sheeps ſuet, unwrought 
Wax and Hogs greaſe of cach half a pound , 
Pitch, Rozin, halt a pound, Salle t oyl half a 
pint, and of Dogs greaſe a pound; boyl all 
cogerher, and keep it in a Gallipor: wich this 
oyntment anoint the Hooves outwardly, and 
if you pleaſe tie ſome of the ointment with a 
cloth to the crownets, chen ſtop them within 
with Cow dung, and Dogs greaſe mixt toge- 
ther. 

For Furbat or ſoarneſs in the Feet, whether 
by travell, too near paring,or 


other accident. 


Take a lump of courſe ſugar , and with an 
hot Iron melt. it between the ſhooe and the 
Foot, and when it is bardned, take Nettles 
and bay ſalt, and ſtamp them, ſtop up the Frog 
of che foot alſo, 0 


For a Quitterbone, 

Firſt,tent it a day or two with hogs greaſe 
and Verdigreaſe ground together : then take 
ſcalding bot Hops greaſe and poure it into 
the hole, and lay a plaſter of pitch and Tar 
mixt over it for 24 hours; then if the Bone 
riſe not, do the ſame again and it will * a 

of 


— 
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For Saddle-bruiſes, hard ſwellings, 


and Impoſtumations. 


Firſt, ripen it with wet hay, or rotten lit- 
ter; then when it is ſoft, open it and let out 
the corruption, then fill the hollowneſs with 
the powder of Rozin, and lay a plafter of 
Shoomakers wax over it: and thus do once 
a day till it be whole. If it be flow in skinning 
or diying up, throw on the powder of un- 
ſlackt lime, and Bolarmony mixt together. But 
if any proud fleſh ariſe, take it down either 
with burnt Allam or Verdigreaſe in powder. 


Another for a ſear back, 


Take the juice of Seladine and life Hooy , 
of each two ſpoonfull , beat them with the 


pyelk of an egg, and with as much Allum and 


wheat flower as will ſerve to bring it to a 
ſalve, ds the ſoar with this once a day; it 
draweth and healeth. 


For a prick with a pitchfork on the 
Crownet oy other part. 

Take a pottle of Urine, two handfall of 
Mallows , and half a pound of Boars greaſe , 
boyl them together, and being reaſonable 
hor, bathe the leggs therewith ; then apply 


the Mallows to the wound: but if the _ 
ing 
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ling aſcend upward and be great, then ropt 
the legg up, and moiſt the ropes with one 
rine. This is good for any ſmelling, whether 
of greaſe or otherwiſe, 


For any chafing or galing. 


Make the fore dry , and then rub it with a 
raw egg ſhell and all. 


A general ſalve for any ſore, ſwelling, 
. prickgclojing, or tread. 


Take Turpentine, black ſope, hogs greaſe, 
green Treat and pitch like quaintity, mix and 
boyl them together, and apply it warm eithet 
plaſterwiſe or tentwiſe. 


Toe make hair grow in bald places, 


.. Take ſope a quarter of a pounſ? as much 
Bears grea ſe, and a quarter of a pint of Aqua. 
vitæ: boyl theſe together and apply it to the 
bald places; in a fortnight it will bring hair. 
To ſtanch blood. 

Take wild Tanſie, and bruiſe it in your 
hand, and apply it. Alſo primroſe leaves 
uſed in the like manner bave the ſame effect. 


Otherwiſe take a piece of an old Felt 2 
an 
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and burn it to powder, and apply it to the 
wound, or put it up, or ſnuff it up into the 
noſe if it bleed. 


For Emterfering. 


Take a ſharp and knotted Cord, and draw it 
from his dock , betweene his leggs to the 
Girths, and ſo ride him, or elſe rub ſtarch be- 
tween his thighs. This I allow rather for an 
Horſecourſets Help, them a preſent cure. 


To tame au unruly Horſe that be may bt 
drencht or dreſt of anygrief. * 


put into one of his ears a little round 


ſharp flint ſtone, and gripeit hard therein; 
if you do ſo to both, he will be more quiet. 


FINIS, 


